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WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


E HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 
W hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 
and complete equipments for nearly al! of these mills, and for as many 
more designed ‘by other engineers. Our large experience enables us to imsure 
the vrey best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 
) any use it exclusively 
KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 
WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented Improvements. 
WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Combers, Sliver ani’ Ribbon Lap 
Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers 
CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 
Cleaning. 
CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating 
Systems. 
: MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping 
Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery: Nappers; Dye 
House Machinery; Power Plants; Steam, Water and Electri. ire Protection, 
Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


Complete 


Equipment for 
New Cotton 
Mills 


OUR RINGS 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG wu S PAT. OFF 


DRAPER. COMPANY 


HOPE DALE.MASS. 


The Smith Stop Motion for | 
Two Ply Twisting 


Eliminates Waste; 
prevents roller laps; 
enables the help to 
tend more spindles; 
the only simple de- 
vice for the purpose. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
J.D.CLOUDMAN .- 4S. Forsyth St., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Advertising 


Occasionally we meet a man who says that 
it does not pay to advertise, and somewhere in 
the world there are men who still claim that the 


world is flat. 


They both belong to the same class---the non- 
progressives---who are plodding along the road 
about ore hundred years behind the live busi- 
ness men of the day, and soon they will be for- 


gotten for the business world has no time to 


look back. 


Progressive men seek to learn from those 
who have been successful, and from those who 


have reached the top there comes but one answer 


It Pays to Advertise 


The manufacturer of cotton mill machinery 
or supplies who has been a consistent and 
steady user of space in the textile journals is the 
manufacturer whose business has grown and who 


is today doing the business with the mills. 


The best medium for reaching the Southern 
mills and the one that will show best returns 


is the 


Southern 


‘Textile Bulletin 


CHARLOTE, N. C. 


DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO M L B 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Victoria Sizes and Finishing Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN } Charlotte, 210 S. Tryon Street 
BRANCHES: } Atlanta, Empire Building 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery, 


25 Per Cent. More Production 
(Suaranteed. 


SAVES 


Roll Covering, Varnishing, Floor Space, 
Power, Waste and Wear. 


1-3 Less Weight Required 


Write for Points Claimed, Also Prices and Particulars te 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


S. A. Felton & Son 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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he 


ERY little attention has heen 
given during the past de- 
eade to the existing evils in 
the Opening and Cleaning of 

cotton. The attention of the cotton 
mills has been almost entirely de- 
voted to-the finishing processes of 
the business. Today with the high 
price of cotton we find a reversal 
of attention, the coming back to 
raw cotton m the bale as received 
in the mill and how best to treat the 
same without lessening its intrinsir 
value. 

When one studies carefully the 
history of cotton m its initial treat- 


J. E. CHERSMAN, 
New York. 
ment in the cotten mill, he is ar- 
prised to find that the so-called pro- 
gress in Opening, picking, blowing 
and cleaning of cotton has been sad- 
ly neglected and the quality of work 


performed itm the first processes 
has been saerificed upon the altar 
of space without any apparent re- 


gard to quality of work perform- 
ed. 

In order to make clear the great 
change in principle from right to 
wrong, let us follow for a moment 
the history of opening and cleaning 
cotton m the mill and there find if 
possible a better system, a safer and 
saner way of preparing cotton for 
carding and finishing. Before the 
days of cotton mills, before the in- 
vention of mechanical means of 
ginning cotton, when seeds were ex- 
tracted by the fingers, we find the 
lint cotton was cleaned by gently 
Whipping it, Before the cotion had 


Opening and Cleaning of Cotton 


By J. E. Cheesman before Southern 
Textile Association 


ever known the harshness of a me- fingers. 


chanical blow, the sharp cut of a 
saw tooth, before the day of gin 
systems, presses and compresses, 
even with the birth of the first cot- 
ton mill, we find the lint cotton care- 


fully handied and placed upon a 
table, crudely constructed, from 
ibree to six feet square, or obiong. 
Across the face or Lop WeYre sironug 


tight cards or ropes, interlacing each 
Other about an inch apart and on 
top of this network was placed from 
half to a pound of cotton rhe 
operator then gently beat the cotton 
with willow reds unti! the dust and 
dirt was removed. 


The air inflated the 
fibres, causing them to blow and 
bringing them to a more n-rfevrt 
eondition for carding and combing. 
‘his process, being the first treat- 
ment of cotton hy the mil!, was call- 
ed “batting.” We now call ‘pick- 
ing.” 


These batting tabies 
the ecottages and sheds  adcioining 
ihe cotton mill and women and 
children were paid by piece work or 
according to the number of pounds 
done in a day's work. 


The 


separated 


kept 


results of this system, were 
perfectiy satisfactory, ead many 
mitis continued this process vven 


after the birth of the hale breaker 
and picker opener. No method e jua!l 
to thes “batting” principle, with ito 
delicate action upon the ecniton and 
freedom from injury, has ever been 
invented or introduced, having a 
commercal capacity, until this year 
i9ii, competition produced by the 
extraordinary growth in ectton mills 
kilied the “batting” method as if 
was too expensive in 
with power riven 

much greater capacity. 


comparison 
macthiaes of 


With the passing out of “batting 
and its many virtues. caine a new 
problem in the cotton mills, the 
probiem of an increase in .b* broken 
and damaged fibres as shown in the 
waste account of the mille. 

Following the hand treatment in 
batting came in rather quick sue- 
cession the mechanical whipper, 
many of you are familiar with, hav- 
ing two shafts with iron iing@ers stx 
inches long, running in the same 
direction, being housed in an iron 
frame, part of which had stationery 


The speed of these bcaters 


one 1.800 RR. P. M. and the otbder 
1.600 R. P. M.. tore apart and beat 
the cotton into small fragments. 


The capacity was 
one and a half hours. 

Then we find that many mills 
used the Cone Wilow Machine, and 
from that to many other different 
mechanical means of cleaning and 
opening cotton. The aim being to 
increase production, the effeet being 
mere broken fibres. 

Mill men differ in their opinions 
as to the best bale breaker, opener 
aud. kind of beater for use mm their 
mills. They also differ as to 
how many beatings cotton should be 
subjected to. claim that the 
heaters if properly run, and there 
guestion,. will not 
damage the cotton at all. We find. 
however, that the history of this 
branch of the cotten industry shows 
a gradual elimimation of cotton 
beaters and a general demand for 
a new way of opening. The beat- 
ers during the past 30 years have 
ben redué¢ed from 6 to 3 in the 
mills of today. This does not al- 
Ways mean tess injury to the cotton. 
High speed on 3 beaters wil! 
more damage than low speed on 6 
beaters, and in the fine goods mill. 
using long cotton, even 2 beaters is 
the better practice. In 
Engiand more time is consumed in 
the treatment of cotton from bale 
to and through the pickers. In 
America the habit or custom seems 
to be “rush it through as quick as 
possible.” In my judgement the two 
most dangerous machines in the cot- 
fon mill, is the present type of bale 
preaker, used largely in the North, 
and the rapidly running beaters of 
ihe opener and picker. Why is it 


100 pounds in 


(Cotton 


Some 


arises a 


Cause 


considered 


necessary to have these machines? 
The answer is simple. We all agree. 
It is this: To put the eotton back 


as near as possible to its condition 
before entering the bale and in so 
doing clean it of its foreign matter 
and put it in lap form. 

If cotton could be delivered at 
the mill in the same light fluffy con- 
dition that it leaves the xin the 
probiem of preparing it for the 
cards would be simplified and the 
cotton be heas injured in its travel 
to the cards. The matted condition 
Ol tae cotton as coming from the 
bale must be broken up, torn apart, 


opened and cleaned before it can be 
worked successfully. 

While [I am not to diseuss the 
mixing of cotton and do not profess 
to know much about it, still it is 
so closely allied to the Opening PPro- 
call for brief mention. 
observation has been 
and mixing 
labor has been 
the cheaper the better, 
labor and in many im- 
s men who could not read the 
Pnglish language. Here in the in- 
itial treatment of the cotton where 
should be exercised in having 
the eotton property prepared for its 
long journey through the mill, where 
the mixing and hlendine of the eot- 
ian shouid receive careful attention 
experienced in 


Cess as to 
My general 
that in the 
room any 
mplovyed, 
unskilled 
stance 


Opening 
kind of 


CATE 


from those cotton, 


ihe work is done by people knowing 


nothing of eotton in gerade. class. 


staple or general character. I know 
ine -cotton is selected for mixing 
by the superintendent or cotton ex- 
pert of the mill and passed along 
lo the mixing room with instrue- 
tion tor mixing. But here is where 
an if comes in. The cotton is seleet- 


ed by samples drawn from the bales 


and instructions given according to 
inese samples. This would work 
all right if all bales were true and 
up lo samples. But often they are not 
and the staple and quality of a few 
bates may be far dHferent and the 
laborer emploved this reom, 
hardilw knowing cotton from wool 


mixes the whole batch together and 
is then too tate had lot 
mixed im this way will more 
in cash value than many months 
difference between skilled and un- 
skilled labor. 

li is in this room where a cheek 
on the selection of bales to be mix- 
ed should be made. “An ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound 


(one 


cause 


Of enre.” 


The beginning 
with the first opening of cotton as 
recorded in 


prevailing idea, 

has been to 
the cotton in 
order to clean it of its foreign mat- 
ler. We find if treated in 
india, Egypt, Turke, China and the 
West back as re- 
lable history can tell us. 
the 


history, 


gently whip or beat 


Was 80 


Indies. as far 
Today we 


are using same basis for our 
principle. We have invented ma- 
chines of great strength and power 
io roughly handle one of the most 


Continued on page «4 
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W aste 


Waste is unnatural. Creation, 
when balancing the Universe deter- 
rvined a certain use, a certain pur- 
pose, for every phenomenon and for 
every matter. The ordinary house 
fly which we consider today as 4 
useless and wasteful creation, has a 
duty to perform just as well as any 
other creation lis original duty, 
determined upon it by nature, was 
perhaps the transmission of organic 
matter from one place to another, 
thus balancing the quantity of liv- 


EUGENE SZEPESI, 
Boston, Mass. 


ing creations, which have been de- 
strayed by the transmission of mi- 
crobes. Human society in the pres- 
ent stage of civilization extermi- 
nates these little pests, not because 
we are wasteful, but only because 
they are harmful. This is one ex- 
treme of the theory. We have many 
other reasons for making the state- 
ment that waste is unnatural and 
should not exist. By lifting that 
pencil, my brain through its nervous 
system, communicates the inten- 
tion to the muscles of my arm, 
which again command my fingers 
and my arm to perform the sug- 
gestion of the command of my brain. 
It is possible to determine by com- 
putation the force required to per- 
form this work, and if it were pos- 
sible. to measure the force exerted 
by my muscles and my fingers, we 
would have an absolute proof thal 
the force in question developed this 
absolutely in proportion to the force 
required, provided the communtea- 
tions are of a sound brain. Here is 
another proof that nature itsell 
halances the organic matter to per- 
ferm certain duties in proportion to 
the requirements. The undisputed 
iheory that you cannol destroy mat— 
ter shows clearly the unnatura! 
origi of waste. The above ex- 
amples should serve as sufficent 
proof and reasoning, so that we ¢an 
enter the purely human phase of 
the matter and discuss the wastes, 
their origin, their psychology, con- 
nected with the economic question 
of human life, namely, the creation. 
distribution, utilization and con- 
sumption of wealth. 

An ordinary pine board, a few 
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Unlization and Efficiency of Operation 


By Eugene Szepesi before Southern 
Textile Association 


inches wide and a few feet long, 
may lie on a highway for years 
before anyone in our country would 
eonsider it worth while to carry 
it to his home, no matter how near 
it may be. It is an undisputed fact 
that in every house an ordinary 
hoard like that would have many 
uses, if for nothing else than for 
firing purposes this substance eould 
he utilized, and increase the indi- 
vidual wealth to a ¢ertain fraction. 
In our conditions this fraction ts se 
small that it would take a human 
on the lowest degree of wealth pro- 
ductivity to consider that piece of 
hoard. So it is wasted, a certain 
thing which could be utilized. In 
the Artie regions, where wood is 
very searce and therefore its im- 
trinsic value very high, any Eski- 
mo is willing to travel a half a day 
io secure this piece of board for 
which he has numerous uses and 
it would represent a gain in wealth 
to him. Now let ws reverse the 
eonditions. If such a condition 
should arise that ordinary washing 
soap was searce, I would be willing 
lo pay many times over tts actual 
value in order to obtain it, as the 
possession of this useful articte ts 
alimost a life question. I may throw 
out a barrel full in an Eskimo com- 
rounity where this useful article ts 
very seareée, yet if I should imagine 
that they are going to fight for the 
posession of it I am greatly mis- 
taken. Under the best circumstances 
they would, may be, accept my gift 
with curiosity and consume it as 
an after dinner desert, which would 
actually Mean waste, as even an 0s- 
trich eould not claim beneficial and 
tissue building effects frdm a sub- 
stance which is a combination of 
carbonates and alkali. So my Eski- 
mo friend would waste a useful ar- 
ticle, not utilizing same for the pur- 
pose intended. If he would use 
if in the same idea as | do, the pores 
of his body would enjoy the biless- 
ings of hygiene. 

While searching for the psyvchol- 
ogical reasons which would account 
for the attitude of the American 
cotton manufactorer toward their 
waste production my investigations 
resulted in the foellowing cenetu- 
sions. The building up of our tex- 
file industry, speaking Specifiieall 
of our eotton medustry, has taken 
place under eonditions for which 
we cannot find a precedent in anys 
mn any other nation’s industmal de- 
velopment. For the last half ecen- 
tury the United States-has heen a 
country of eonstant increase im 
wealth and in pepulation, for which 
reason the progress of industrial de- 
velopment has taken place at the 
highest possible speed. In a ¢om- 
parison between the three. leading 
industrial nations of the warld to- 
day the United States stands at one 
extreme, Germany stands at the 
other and England is placed between 
the two. The German is conserva- 
live, slow tn creation but progres- 


sive in development. That old Ger- 


man proverb, the motto of the Ger- 
man manufacturer, “Billig aber 
schlecht” or “Cheap but inferior,” is 
a matter of the past, as even in cot- 
ion manufacture Germany stands 
today for the highest development 
of the industry and we can, without 
hesitation, bring this nation up as 
an example of how to utilize, how 
te ereate cotton products to the 
hest advantage. Now between the 
two extremes stands England, the 
original land of ¢otten manufacture, 
with its immense production which 
leads the world even today and will 
lead for a eonsiderable period. The 
Englishman is more progressive. 
is apt to aecept ideas H they are 
reasonable. He is willing to develop 
new lines and is quite careful in 
the wav he utilizes his material to 
the best advantage, but he tacks 
that certain thing whieh the Ger- 
inan is gifted, namely, the thorough- 
ness with whieh an industry or any 
branch of it is developed. 

Now we come to the other ex- 
lreme; a nation of growing Titan 
riants, with the wit of the Irish, the 
keen eve of the Oriental, the cool 
determination of the Norman, and 
with an opportunity te develop an 
industry quickly, which is not given 
to any other nation. The result is 
that the question of thorough utill- 
zation is a secondary issue. It was 
a secondary issue; it isn’t today any 
more, as the value of raw material 
for the cotton industry bas reached 
a high figure and we cannot expect 
within a reasonable period a reduc- 
tion which would bring forward the 
past conditions. We have our cotton 
in our own land; cotton which heads 
in quality and the utilization of 
which is much more facile than 
any Other grade in the world. But 
conditions are changing. The cot- 
Lon supply is mereasing in fact. but 
the demand increases also and the 
line is above the supply line, there- 
fore we have to follow the examples 
of England and Germany and utilize 
mur ecotton to a hetter extent. Tak- 
ing our cetton consumption-in the 
United States to be about 4.500.000 
hates, a reasonable deduction is, that 
the waste having a utilization value 
amounting to about 8 per cent of the 
criginal consumption, would amount 
TROLO00.000 pounds. According to 
ihe government statistics of this. 
about 40,000,000 pounds has been ex- 
perted to Germany and England. 
Takme the average value of the cot- 
lon waste to he about 4 e¢ents per 
pound, the 20,000,000 pounds as- 
signed fer domestic consumption 
would bring to American manufac- 
lurers about a half of a million 
dollars. Lacking authoritive state- 
ments | could not. obtain actual fie- 
ures, bul | find it reasonable to state 
that the Ameri¢an manufacturer 
does not get two-thirds of | this 
ammount through the indifference and 
handing of the waate. 
The one-third of our yearly produc- 
Lion of waste which goes to Europe 
and is manufaecywired into market- 


able articles will bring the German 
and English manufacturers, accord- 
ing to my estimation, more than the 
American manufacturer gets for his 
eotton waste from the American 
consumers. What is the reason of 
such conditions? The answer is 
clear: the lack of proper utilization. 

[ had an opportunity to examme 
the waste of several American mills 
and found out that the value of the 
waste has been artificially decreased 
by the improper handling in the 
mill. T made some notes of a fot 
of sweeping waste gathered from 
the fiver room and the mule room, 
which contained 30 per cent of such 
substances for which I econld not 
find the slichtest excuse. From this 
lot of waste, which 1 presume was 
carefully seleeted so as not to give 
me the worst part, I extracted one- 
half of a sour pickle, chewing to- 
baceo of different erades, varying 
from Long Cut Navy to Irish Plug 
grades. I guess this came from the 
spinning room. I| also found im this 
waste the well used remains of 
Spearmint and Tutti Frutti, which 
| presume represented the ladies 
chewing ability in the flyer rooms. 
The nmrule spinners also generously 
contributed to this collection with 
something else which is the conse- 
quence of tobaeco chewing and this 
is neither agreeable or santtary. I! 
also found plenty of cup tubes, nails, 
paper strips, wood seraps, iron 
scrap, broom straw, and to reward 
my troubles for a thorough investi- 
gation, I also found a solitary pen- 
ny. The remainder of the waste 
was matted together to such an ex- 
tent that I could not place the value 
of this waste at more than 11-2 
cent per pound, when same if prop- 
erly handled, which could be easily 
done without any additional expen- 
diture, would be worth 44-2 to 5 
cents per pound. 

Now let us consider the way in 
which this cotton waste is utilized 
in the United Staates and how it is 
utilized in England and Germany. 
Our eup waste is readily absorbed 
by the railroads for wiping pur- 
poses. In the way they use it the 


. actual efficieney of this waste never 


reaches 70 per cent and in many 
cases Is as low as 30 per cent. ff 
ihis waste could be handled in the 
way it is done in England and Ger- 
many, especially in Germany, the 
\alue of service of the wiping waste 
would be increased from 150 to 200 
per cent over the present efficiency, 
or summing it up, two-thirds of the 
waste consumed by the railroads to- 
day could be utilized for other pur- 
poses. | feel considerably chagrin- 
ed when on my last year's visit to 
Germany a cotton waste manufac- 
turer showed me a wiping cleth for 
which he received a good sized oerd- 
er from the United States. This 
cloth was made of cotton waste 
which had been imported from the 
lUinited States, pul into a market- 
xbie article and sent back to the 
Siales again with its value increas- 
almost 200 per cent per 
which entire amount went to the 
credit of a foreign manufacturer. 


Continved on page 15 
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N a paper of this kind |! 
realize the fact that it is 
not possible for me to pre- 
sent anything new to this 
body of men who are the moving 
spirits and who are.to a great de- 
gree responsible for the success of 
an industry that not only we of the 
South, but those throughout the 
whole country are justly proud. 

[| shall not attempt, in this article, 
to discuss any particular fabric nor 
any particular loom, for such dis- 
cussion would not be applicable im 
a meeting of this kind, where al! 
classes of goods are represented. 
Moreover, it would be a fallacy on 


Z. Mangum, 
Gibsonville, N. C. 


my part to attempt the discussion 
of the mechanism of a loom or the 
principles of fixing. I shall, there- 
fore refer to these only in a casua! 
way in connection with other mat- 
ter along this line. 

In this subject we have the pro- 
cess of interlacing yarn, threads, 
strands, strips and various other ma- 
terials in such a manner as to pro- 
duce a cloth or fabric of an allied 


nature. To perform these opera- 
tions we have machines calied 
looms, which vary in nature ac- 


cording to the kind of fabric they 
produce. To find out whether or 
not we, as weavers, are keeping 
abreast with the advancement made 
along other lines of industry we 
should compare the results atlained 
in early history with the results we 
are getting today. In the very eany 
stages of weaving the process was 
performed by stretching the warp 
threads vertically and inserting the 
weft by the finders; in fact a sim- 
ilar method is still employed in the 
Orient for the production of rugs. 
With the use of a longer weft came 
also the use of a stick with a hooked 
end for pulling the weft into posi- 
tion. With this improved method ar 
expert could probably weave at the 
rate of one pick per minute per 
operative. With the addition of a 
harness motion cloth is still woven 
by this method in some of the Ori- 
ental countries. We have no his- 
tory, however, of the first use ot 
the harness for dividing the warp 
threads, but it must have been very 
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early in the development of the tn- 
dustry as both the shuttle and 
weaver’s beam are mentioned tn the 
Bible as well as other ancient writ- 
ings. It is very probable that this 
class of weaving continued for sev- 
eral centuries, with little or no im- 
provements until the invetion of the 
fly shuttle by John Kay in 1733. Al 
this time. for weaving very broad 
cloth. it was necessary to have two 
weavers, one at each end of the lay 
to throw the shuttle to the other. 
By Kay's invention one of these 
weavers was dispensed with and an 
increase in production of about one 
hundred per cent. 

The first power loom we have any 
record of was that built by Cart- 
wright in England in 1785. Owing 
fo some prejudice, however, that 
loom had very little success and in 
1815 Waltham introduced the first 
power loom in America. With this 
small beginning in less than a cen- 
tury we have this great industry 
which embraces an endless variety 
of looms for weaving every con- 
ceivable class of goods from the 
finest muslins to the heaviest blank- 
ets, from tape to sail cloth and from 
straw matting to wire fencing. 

In this article, however, we want 
to confine our thoughts to the weav- 
ing of cotton cloth and particularly 
such classes of cotton cloth as are 
made in the South. In the first 
place we will assume that the yarn 
eomes from the spinning im a first 
class condition, and I want to em- 
phasize now that too much cannot 
be said along this line, for it is 
well known that when the yarn 
comes from the spinning in any 
other condition the weaver is the 
victim of circumstances which he 
cannot overcome. On the other 
hand the yarn may come from the 
spinning in a first class condition 
and then so treated in the prepara- 
tory process that the weaving will 
be equally as bad as in the first 
place. This being so, it will be 
necessary for us to confine our ef- 
partially regulate ourselves. In the 
forts to the things which we 
first place the warp should be prop- 
erly sized but since this is a broad 
subject m itself. I shall not attempt 
lv give any formulas along this line. 
The sizing, however, will depend to 
a great extent upon the class of 
geods being made, wpon the finish- 
ing process, as to whether the goods 
are to be bleached, dyed, napped or 
otherwise treated as well as the 
purpose for which the goods are to 
he used. We would not size a hard 
twist yarn just like we would a soft 
twist, neither would we size a warp 
for a soft finish the same as we 
would for denims, tickings or sim- 
ilar fabries, therefore. it will he 
necessary for each individual to 
work out his formulas to suit his 
special case. We will now consider 
a few points of vantage in the weave 
room. 

In the first place the weave room 
contains more self-supporting or 
grown-up help than any other de- 


partment in the mill, and in nearly 
every case by far the majecrity of 
this is piece help. Then, it seems 
that the tendency would be for them 
i get the largest production pos- 
sible, for in so doing their wages 
are correspondingly increased. If 
this apparent tendency were true it 
would seem that this department 
dees not require much management 
and that things would run along al! 
right in themselves. But is this 
true? Emphatically.no! I feel safe 
in saying that the most important 
thing in this department is the 
management. What does the man- 
agement of a room mean? It means, 
first, your personality, your fitness 
or your efficiency. It also means 
the taking care of the little things 
in @ room, such as wear and tear 
of machinery, a thing which is so 
often lost sight of, the loss of power, 
which will be dealt with more fully 
hereafter. Also production of the 
greatest quantity and of the high- 
est quality. This maximum produc- 
Lion, however, is almost worthless 
without a correspondingly low man- 
ufacturing cost. It means further, 
the low waste account, in fact, any- 
thing and evervthing that tends to 
inerease the output consistent with 
a low cost: the upkeep of the ma- 
ehinery which should be kept in 
first class condition all the time, 
as a run down machine will run 
your cost up and is calculated to 
rum your best hetp. ast but not 
least, if means the organization of 
your room whereby you may know 
at all times just what is being done. 
how it is being done and for what 
purpose it is beme done. For in- 
stance, in a room poorly managed 
you will find the help more or less 
indifferent about their work, don’t 
‘are whether or not they geet any 
produetion and care less about the 
quality of their work. On the other 
hand you notice a weave room with 
go00d management and you will find 
the weavers striving to excell each 
other in production and quality of 
work, You will see the loom fixers 
interested in keeping their work on 
a higher plane of perfection and 
there will be very little wasted en- 
ergy as everything will work in 
perfect harmony with each other. 
The room will be correctly lighted 
insofar as is possible with the over- 
seer, and the atmospheric condi- 
lion looked after so far as to con- 
form with the best running of the 
work. I will state, however, that 
ihe humidity in the weave room 
should be regulated to suit condi- 
lions that otherwise could not be 
changed. That is, where very heavy 
sizing is restorted to it requires 
more humidity than for a light siz- 
ing, everything else being equal. At 
the same time very few weave rooms 
are hurt by having teo much humid- 
ity, in as much as the yarn is tight- 
ly wound on beams and this nearly 
aiways when the yarn is hot and 


therefore dees not contain its natur- 
The varn in this con- 
dition has no way of taking in mois- 


al momture. 


ture and since so little of the yarn 
is exposed to the atmosphere of the 
room itt is necessary to have what 
would otherwise seem to be an ex- 
cessive amount of himidity. With 
ihe humidity registering from sixty- 
five, and for certain classes of work 
up to eighty, you will get far better 
results than with any lower degree, 
the yarn will be more pliable, the 
fibres clinging close together pro- 
ducing a smooth, strong thread that 
will withstand the strain in the pro- 
cess of weaving without chafing or 
wearing the yarn to degree that it 
will break. Again, when the yarn 
wears it necessarily makes that 
much fly which is suspended in the 
air and inhaled by the operatives, 
while with sufficient humidity the 
tendency would be for all foreign 
matter to settle and remain on the 
floor. It is not only necessary for 
the overser to know what is Dest 
for the room in general but he must 
know the loom, for the timing and 
setting of a loom is of vital import- 
ance, not only in saving power, but 
you can take a piece of cloth of 
the same construction and made of 
the same yvarns and so time the 
loom that there will be a marked 
difference in the appearance of the 
fabric. You can regulate your whip- 
roll and time the harness motion to 
such an extent as to produce a face 
on a plain woven fabric or to pro- 
duce a fabric with a soft, smooth 
side, one that will not show what 
is known as reed marks but will 
equally distribute the warp ends in 
such a way that it will not appear 
lo have drawn two ends in one 
dent of reed. By changing only the 
timing of the harness motion you 
ean change the appearance on the 
face of a twilled fabric to such ex- 
ten that even though two pirees 
were made from same warp and 
filling it would appear to be differ- 
ently constructed. Therefore, to ac- 
complish the best result in weaving 
it is necessary to have a good man 
at the head. Not only a man who 
is an expert weaver, for you fre- 
quently get this in a loom (fixer, 
but one who can and will organize 
the room to the best interest of both 
employer and employee. First, let 
us not harbor an idea that we can 
run the room whether or not we 
have the support of those under us 
for such an idea is fit for no other 
purpose than to destroy our high- 
est and noblest purpose. We are 
compelled to rely upon the services 
of our fixers, and since this is true 
it behooves us to get them im our 
way of thinking as they are respon- 
sible for the good running of the 
work or loom to a degree excelled 
only by that of the overseer himself. 
Aside from the fixing of the loom 
so that it will run there are many 
things that a fixer should slight if 
not interested in his work that 
would be detrimental to the quan. 
tity and quality of the work froin 
his weavers. In putting a warp 
wpon the loom he should = satisfy 
himself that everything is done 
that would benefit the weaver. The 
harness should be hung right, that 
is, not so tight as to produce a jerk 
(Continued on Page 17,) 
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The Construction of the Cotton Card 


T is hardly probable that I 
shall present any new ideas in 
reference to my subject, but 
if by repetition of old ideas | 

make them more rea! and beneficial 
to anyone, I shall be fully repaid 
for my efforts. 

In order for the card to produce 
perfect work it is necessary to have 
a good lap from the finisher, picker 
and after this has been secured it 
must be carefully handled. This 
can be done if suitable lap trucks 
are provided and operatives prop- 
erly instructed. Careless handling 
of lap will result in the formation 
of thick and thin places in the lap 
even if none were present when 
the lap left the finisher picker. The 
outside layer of lap will measure at 
least six feet and with a draft of 
ninety we would get 540 feet of 
uneven sliver, which can be remed- 
ied by careful handling of lap. 

If the lap contains thick and thin 
places, it makes it possible for the 
licker to draw small tufts of cotton 
from under the feed roll at the thin 
places, producing not only an im- 
perfectly earded sliver, but also 
loading the ecvyiinder and flat wire 
with improperly carded and neppy 
fibres .and for this reason would 
result in the loss of an excessive 
amount of good fibre. 

Given a good lap, the next thing 
is to see that wooden lap roll is 
performing its duty. The top of the 
grooves should not be too wide and 
lo insure a good grip, it is of great 
advantage to paint the roll ocecas- 
ionaly with a mixture of paint and 
coarse sand, as uneven feeding must 
be guarded against. 

if the weights on the feed roll 
are not properly hung or are ob- 
structed in any way, the licker will 
draw cotton from the feed roll in 
bunches. The present method of 
weighting the feed roll is worthy 
of attention. If, instead of the al- 
most vertical pressure now used, the 
feed roll were so weighted as to 
preduce a pressure diverted tater- 
ally towards the nose of feed plate, 
it would give us the greatest pres- 
sure at the point where the createst 
amount of pull is exerted upon the 
fibres, and result in a more uniform 
feed. 

Let us consider surface speeds. 
The surface speed of feed roll is 
about one foot per minute, while 


By Fred Taylor before Southern Textile 
Asssciation 


that of licker is over 1,000 feet per 
minute. This great difference is 
very effective in separating the lap 
into almost individual fibres, being 
assisted by the licker teeth over 
three million of which pass through 
every inch of the lap. It must be 
realized that those fibres that lay 
at right angles to the feed roll, will 
be partically combed before they 
leave the erip of feed roll, while 
those fibres that are parallel to feed 
roll will be struck away from feed 
plate and receive only a minimum 
amount of cleaning action by licker 
teeth. There is absolutely no par- 
allel arrangement or regularity of 
the fibres in the lap and for this 
reason, the greater amount of cotton 
is separated from the lap in small 
tufts or bunches. In my opinion 
if it were possible to separate the 
fibres individually, we would get a 
cleaner sliver, but there would be 


a tendency to make a greater amount 


of waste at the licker, because the 
licker teeth have not the same grip 
on a single fibre as on a group of 
fibres, consequently more fibres 
would be thrown out at the mote 
knives, This is true to some exten! 
and may be proved by an examina- 
tion of waste in licker box, which 
will show some good individual 
fibres. Tn order to get the best re- 
sults the licker teeth must be kept 
in good condition. 

This almost individual separation 
of the fibres, renders it very easy 
for a large amount of the heavy 
trash to be knocked down through 
the mote knives, the amount and 
character of waste taken out at tins 
point, depending on the angle and 
setting of mote knives. 

The frequency of grinding and 
consequently the life of the card 
clothing, depend to a great extent 
upon the correct adjustment of the 
mote knives, it being evident that 
if mote knives are not properly set, 
some of the heavier impurities will 
pass forward, to be removed at the 
flats, which would necessitate more 
frequent grinding. 

It is seldom necessary to change 
the angle of the mote knives, but 
we have two other importani set- 
tings, the first being the distance 
from mote knives to licker teeth and 


the other the distance between the 
point where the fibres are loosened 
from the feed plate and the first 
mote knife. 

After the mote knives we come 
Lo the sereens under the licker in 
which we find several grids, which 
are put there to allow loose trash to 
drop out. This sereen continues 
under the licker and cylinder, serv- 
ing principally as a draft preventer. 

A great deal of misunderstanding 
exists regarding the disposition of 
the fibres on the licker teeth, bul 
it is evident that only those fibres 
that are doubled around teeth of 
the licker or entangled with other 
fibres can be held and carried for- 
ward by the licker teeth. 

The principal factors in removing 
fibres from the licker teeth are first. 
the greater surface speed of cylind- 
er, second, the immense number of 
wire teeth on its surface and third. 
the bend of wire. The surface speed 
of cylinder is 2,200 feet per minute 
and that of licker 1,000 feet, so that 
cotton is transferred from licker 
io eylinder very easily. It is quite 
possible that during this removal, a 
slight scraping or clearing action 
exists. 

The setting of back knife plate 
should be such as to keep fibres in 
suitable postition to receive the ac- 
lion of flats. If this plate is too 
far away from cylinder, it allows 
these fibres that are not securely 
held by cylinder wire to fiy away, 
and this has a tendeney to throw 
good fibres onto the flats to be re- 
moved as waste. 

The construction of the flats is 
such that the first portion of each 
flat that acts on cotton is about 
3-100 of an inch farther away than 
last portion. This is termed the 
“heel” and “toe:” and exists for the 
purpose of exerting a gradual clean- 
ing action at each flat. 

When .a mass of tangled fibres are 
present they are certain to be 
caught by the flat wire as well as 
the eyiinder wire. The angle or 
bend of wire is such that both sets 
of wires maintain their hold on the 
fibres and as a result, the mass of 
fibres is disentangled and each wire 
lakes along those fibres that it 
holds. There is a’strong probability 


that a continuous interchange of 
fibres takes place between flats and 
cylinder. 

After a consideration of this sub- 
ject it is evident that the greater 
part of cleaning action takes place 
on the first set of flats. By holding 
flat strips up to the light it is 
shown that the waste is not evenly 
distributed over the surface of the 
flat, but that some places are very 
thickly covered with waste. while 
on other plaees very little waste is 
seen. This condition makes it evi- 
dent that cotton is delivered to the 
eylinder in a very irregular shape 
and not as individual fibres. as is 
sometimes supposed. 

Theoretically, it is assumed that 
the evlinder delivers to the doffer 
all the fibres of standard leneth. 
while as a matter of fact. a great 
mass of good cotton is deposited on 
the flats and removed as waste. Ii 
is also found that a large amount - 
short fibres gradually work down 
into the spaces between the wires 
on eylinder and doffer and this con- 
dition necessitates frequent strip- 
ping. 

If an examination of the cvlinder 
wire ts made at the point where the 
flats leave the eylinder, it will be 
seen that the fibres are scattered 
over the surfaee of cylinder wire in 
a very irregular and matted condi- 
tion and do not show the slightest 
appearance of being parallel. This 
materially assist the doffer 
in removing cotton from the eylin- 
der. 


From the point where the flats 
leave the eylinder. to the point 
where the cotton is deposited on 
the doffer the distance is about two 
feet, this space being covered by a 
plate or screen whieh not only 
eliminates air currents, but should 
hold the fibres m such a position 
as to facilitate their removal by 
doffer. It must be remembered that 
the great speed of the cylinder and 
the loose eondition of the fibres: 
have a tendency to throw the loose 
ends away from the cylinder, con- 
sequently are easily remeved by 
doffer. 

The surface speed of the cylinder 
is 2.200 feet, while that of doffer 
is only 60 feet, so that the cotton 
that occupies 36 Inches on the cylim- 
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Thursday, July 6, 1914. 


N receiving the invitation to 

appear at this meeting of 

the Southern Textile Asso- 

ciation I confess I was con- 
fronted+with a conflict of thoughts. 
| Knew that those persons would 
be here who are most interested in 
all efforts and devices for advanc- 
ing the cotton industry of manufac- 
turing interests. But I also realiz- 
ed that the experiment which I rep- 
resent is young, and that any who 
might choose to antagonize the pro- 
ject eannot be faced with the knoek- 
out argument of accomplished re- 
sults. 


But we are not entirely empty- 
handed as to results, and besides 
it not too soon for a statement of 
our plans and designs, for the value 
of our suceess depends entirely up- 
on a full understanding and appre- 
ciation on the part of the opera- 


, 


Jas. L. Carberry, 


Washington, D. C. 


tors and the public. Sol am here to 
present in a way which of neces- 
sity must be brief, what are be- 
lieved to be the possibilities of Mill 
Village Improvement through the 
cultivation of various kinds of 
plants; why we believe in these 
possibilities, and something of how 
they are to be realized, trusting to 
your good judgment to decide 
whether the response we have re- 
ceived justifies confidence in our 
cause. 


Of eourse every good idea has its 
origm somewhere and it has fallen 
to the lot of Monaghan to be first 
to test the value of imstruction in 
gardening to mill operatives, to in- 
vite the attention of the National! 
Government to the problem, and to 
give its generous support to the 
movement. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture always stands ready to 
give its assistance and advice, but 
this enterprise is fortunate in at- 
tracting the special interest of that 
great bepefactor of the Southland, 
clear “vision 4¥*Kriapp saw in the 
cultivation of Yhe mill village gar- 
den not only a source of increased 
food supply, but also the means of 
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Mill Fillage Improvements 


By J. L. Carberry before Southern Textile 
Association 


developing in this population new 
habits of industry and self-help. So 
it was with a genuine human in- 
terest that be gave his Godspeed to 
this errand of assistance whpse ob- 
ject is the making of the mill vil- 
lage a collection of real homes by 
this form of tmprovement. 

But whatever may be the goodness 
of heart back of this effort, | would 
not have you regard it so much as 
a philanthropic enterprise as a bus- 
iness proposition. -Your mill vil- 
lage is an investment the same as 
the mill itself. TL is part of your 
plant. You expect it to serve the 
industry the same as the industry is 
served by the spindles and looms. 
That mill village is the best in- 
vesitment which attracts and holds 
the most efficient operatives. The 
higher class of operatives naturally 
seek the best material advantages 
and the most congenial surround- 
ings. Hf vines and roses, Lomato 
miants and corn, contribute to these 
ends should you not encourage their 
cultivation? 

I ask, if the man who raises the 
family supply of vegetables in his 
garden while his good wife decor- 
ates the door-yard with flowers and 
the children give their support to a 
tomato club, is not such a family a 
more valuable asset to the company 
than the shiftiess floaters who allow 
desolation to surround the cottage 
and buy what they eal m cans? 
The habits of industry, and that in- 
telligent imterest and careful at- 
tention to details which are requir- 
ed in gardening are the same vir- 
tues you wish the operative (o exer- 
cise Inside the mill. Will he not be 
better able to promote your inter- 
ests if he is a man capable of pro- 
moting his own? You can afford to 
make such an employee attached to 
the soil upon which he lives. He 
lives in your cottage but he should 
feel that it is his home. 

The kmd of mill village improve- 
ment we are considering calls for 
ihe co-operation of the employer 
and the employee, and neither 
should attempt or be expected to 
de the work of the other. The re- 
lation is like that of the National 
lo Local Government. The Company 
must make general provisions and 
supply the leadership but as far as 
possible the people should be en- 
couraged to do the work themselves. 

Take for example the matter of 
parks and drives, the flower beds 
about the mill and the public build- 
ings. This work with the exception 
of the mere manual! drudgery would 
be done by the school children, if 
their interests are aroused to the 
matter in the proper way. Lay 
these things before them as matters 
of civic pride, proportion the tasks 
Lo their years, and you will not only 
give to the place a new beauty, but 
you will be teaching these young 
people a lesson in loyalty to the 


community in which they live. It 


is entirely possible for the Company 


Lo do too much in certain ways with 
the same results that comes to the 
child from over indulgence on the 
part of the parents. What your 
people both young and old need most 
is to have the spirit of self-help 
properly cultivated. 

Competent supervision in matters 
of village mmprovement is as essen- 
lial as it is in the operation of the 
mill itself. There is little encourage- 
ment to the mill operator in incur- 
ring the expense of laying out beau- 
tiful grounds if the public does nol 
cure whether they are preserved or 
destroyed. When once the people 
have done, something with their own 
hands they feel a personal interest 
in its preservation, and the one who 
is detected at any kind of depreda- 
tion is Hable to be as roughly hand!- 
ed as if he had trespassed upon pri- 
vate grounds. 

It is unfortunate that so many 
persons do not know how to _ trans- 
piant a tree, how to set out the 
simpiest vegetable, or how to pre- 
pare the bed for the seed of the 
common plants which give everyone 
sO much satisiaction, either from 
the beauly of their blossoms or from 
their value as food. Do not think 
it is because the people do not care 
for any one who will take the 
trouble to observe the pathetic 
tempts that are made at cultivation 
will see that the only reason why 
the results are so poor is because 
Lhe people do not know how. I am 
not advocating the introduction of 
new plants except where they are 
needed to fill in some of the gaps, 
bul | am urging thal the proper 
attention be given to and a better 
distribution made of those which our 
peopie are heroicly yet ineilicient- 
ly trying to raise. 

[ could name over lists of vege- 
tables and flowers until you might 
think | had torn some pages from a 
seedmans catalogue, specimiens of 
which are found in your village 
gardens and yet but few of them 
growing under conditions that can 
be expected to give more than in- 
different results. And why is there 
so much wasted effort? Simply be- 
eause the people cannot do any bet- 
ler than what they know. 

lt is not my design on this oc- 
casion to present you with a text 
book on mill village gardening for 
the details of the practice would 
becioud the issue. The question |! 
am putting before this association 
is whether these people do not de- 
serve more knowledge of gardening 
than that with which they were 
born into the world with, supple- 
mented by the few false notions 
they have learned from their friends. 
lf you agre to that, then I wish to 
add a suggestion as to the best way 
of performing this service. 

| may say first that | should like 
to see these people make their 
homes attractive and pleasant. They 
should be shown how te correct the 
unsightiiness that comes from plac- 
ing their houses on stilts. I should 


like to see them taught how to 
shade their porches with vines 80 as 
to break the heat and glare of your 
Southern sunshine. It seems that 
they should learn to appreciate 
green grass and should change their 
ideal of a yard from one that is well 
swept to one that is well watered 
and well clipped. They have much 
to learn about the distribution of 
flowers so that something will be 
blooming as nearly as possible at 
every season of the year. 

A little of the proper instruction 
would teach them to lay out their 
plants in pleasing: designs. They 
need almost above everything elise 
to realize that there is more beauty 
in a few well chosen flowers than in 
a wilderness of poorly selected vari- 
eties. In some of these little gar- 
dens we tind aimost every specie 
in the vegetable kingdom represent- 
ed, from the dock weed wp. 

Bul the place where the material 
benefit is to be gained lies in the 
improvement of the vegclable gar- 
den. If anyone doubts the possi- 
hilities of getting profitable returns 
from so smal! an area [ can do no 
better than to quote the exact words 
of one of our Monaghan citizens: 


“Tt has been said by some that a 
garden does not pay al a mill vil- 
lage. I want to give the readers of 
the Monaghan a few facts and fig- 


ures on my garden for the year: 


igi). My expenses for seeds, man- 
ure, and plowing were $5.60, and 
there were few days between May 
ith and Deeember 3ist, that | dia 
net get vewetables out of my gar- 
den, which would be 240 days, and 
i’ cents per day would he the 
smallest amount that ene could 
think of counting it at, which would 
be $24.00. Besides I sold some vege- 
lables of which I never kept any ae- 
count, which would give $18.40 for 
ivy laber of only a few hours. | 
had good fresh vegetables, not the 
kind that had been in the stores 
for several days. We have plenty 
of land for a garden.” 


All this was before any attempt 
was made tq increase the produc- 
tiveness through improved methods. 

The plan should be the same here 
as in the ease of the floral garden, 
that is, to make use of the kinds of 
vegetables which the people already 
raise and which are a part of their 
regular diet. We will only have te 
iit in a tew to make a complete 
succession of crops throughcut the 
season. Then we must apply all 
those wmproved methods of culti- 
vation that are working the :evolu- 
Lions on the farms throughout the 
seuth. The Government reports for 
the year 1910 show that the demon- 
siration pilots in your own state 
which were cultivated according to 
ihe mstructions of the Department 
of Agriculture, yielded 33 1-2 bush- 
eis of corn to the acre, while the 
average for the state of South Car- 
Olina as a whole was only 131-2 
bushels. We can make the same im- 
provement in the amount produced 
on these mill village gardens if we 

Continued on page 18 
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M. G. Stone. 


The election of M. G. Stone, the 
veteran cotton manufacturer of 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. as president of 
the Southern Textile Association, 
met with the general approval of 
all connected with the textile in- 
dustry of the South. 

We wrote Mr. Stone for a sketch 
of his life and reeeived the follow- 
ing interesting letter in reply: 

Spartanburg, 5S. C. 
July 3, 1911. 
David Clark, Charlotte, N. C. 

Dear Sir: Yours reeeived, and in 
reply will say, you seem to have 
gotten the best of me in the elec- 
tion “bout.” You should not have 
done it. I would much rather you 
had respected my wishes and had 
elected a young man, however, not 
being at the meeting to prevent the 
election and the deed having been 
done in the “dark,” I will have to 
make the best of it, and doubtiess 


President 
M. G. STONE, 
Spartanburg, 5. 


the powers behind the throne will 
have to work harder than ever to 
keep the interest alive in the Asso- 
ciation. 

In regard to my mill experience 
or career, will say that as I view it 
it has beén a very common place 
one, and at the same time there 
are some things in connection with 
# that are very Interesting to me. 
I was born in the hilly New Eng- 
land town of Auburn, Mass., in, well 
the date does not matter, but is 
“was “several years before the war.” 

The “bringing up” part of my life 
was about the same as the ordimary 
boy of that period. They say *“ bring 
up’ children in New England, the 
evpression here being more often 
“raising or raised.” I see no dif- 
ferenee if the proper training and 
parential influence is used. In my 
case it must have been along the 
lines of not wasting anything and 
a eareful regard for the details of 
life, 

I remember the first work done in 
the mill was what is called “put- 
ting in roving” on mule. The part 
most vividly remembered was scrap- 
ping with the other boys to get my 
part of the roving that was made 
on a “List” speeder. . This roving 
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was condensed sufficiently toe turn 
the bobbin in the creels. It was 
not twisted and econsequently had 
to be handled with great care to 
keep it from “breaking back” in 
the creels. The man who had charge 
of and ran the mules (they were 
hand mules) said | did my work 
well and allowed me as much pay 
as he could. I guess he must have 
heen liberal as I made just enough 
that winter of 1863 to “pay the 
house rent.” I suppose the profits 
must have eome from some other 
source as | spent the next year im 
school part time and part time 
working on a farm. In the winter 
of ‘64 and ‘65 I was running a slub- 
her and I think the work or man- 
ner of doing it must have been 
quite satisfactory as I then and 
and there made friends of both the 
overser and superintendent... They 
proved it i nmany ways years after- 
ward. 


If | was going to say just why I 
made friends o fthese two men ! 
would say that it was in doing the 
work in a proper way, most és- 
pecially being careful to keep the 
clean waste from the floor. It may 
be that what I had learned on the 
farm of keeping the hay raked clean 
after the cart, had something to do 
with my desire and willingness to 
keep the cotton from gome to waste 
on the floor. 


By way of explanation I will say 
that the slubber that | had charee 
of was of a pattern not known to 
the present generation. The bob- 
bins had large heads and the flyers 
had no compressers:on them. This 
produced a soft wind, and as the 
bobbin fell behind the fivers tt pro- 
duced the wind. When from .any 
cause the end broke or came down 
the roving would rapidly upwind 
and being thrown against the flyers 
it produced waste very fast and the 
air would be Tull of the clean rov- 
ing whipped about by the flyers. 
The writer with the habits of a good 
home and farm training could not 
afford to see the cotton go to waste 
and would always carefully gather 
up all of the waste cotton. This as 
stated febore, did not fail to make 
a good impression on the overseer 
and superintendent. Not that il 
was done for that purpose but he- 
cause it was right to be careful of 
details and practice the little econ- 
omies that altogether go so far to 
up the successes of life. 

1 often think that right there the 
foundation was laid for my life 
work in a cotton mull, and the les- 
son is an important one not only in 
cotton mill work but in every Dus- 
iness of life. 


I know that lone before | was 
oid enough to look for or expect a 
higher position in the mill, both of 
ihe men referred to were offering to 
assist me. I accepted the offer of 
one of them and held for a few 
years an important position as sec- 
oud hand in carding in the Black- 
stone (Mass.) Cotton Mill. I always 
regarded this as the best and most 
important position in my life as ! 
lacked several years of being old 
enough for such a position. I am 
assured the “boy” now that while 
rather young for the place IT did not 
disappoint my friend who had risk- 
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Response to Address of Welcome 


BY W. L. LOWRY, MONROE, N. C. 


R. President, Mr. President 

of the Board of Trade, Mr. 

Mavor, Mr. Speaker for the 

Mills, and Gentlemen of the 
Southern Textile Association: 

The members -of the Southern 
Textile Association are indeed very 
fortunate in having had this beau- 
Liful and progressive city, at the 
foot of the mountains, and in the 
very best part of the South, select- 
ed as a meeting place for them at 
this time of year, and we feel that 
it is hardly necessary to state that 
ihe many expressions of kindness 
and the pleasant greetings that have 
been extended to us by leading cit- 
ivens of the city, representing the 
city itself, the board of trade and 
the mills, are as highly appreciated 
by ourselves as they are flattering 
to our association. 

A more suitable place for a meet- 
ing of this kind could hardly have 
been selected, as within a radius of 
one hundred miles will be found 
three-fourths of the spindles of the 
South, and Greenville is, in many 
ways, a pioneer in the Southern cot- 
ton manufacturing industry; having 
either in operation, or under con- 
struction, mills, which will use ecot- 
ton and cotton waste from the low 
grades to the best it is possible to 
obtain. 

The mills are mostly of the very 
best type, and will and do serve as 
models for the mills around them. 

Not onty is this an important man- 
ulacturing center, but is a leader in 
the other various branches of bus- 
mess industries. It stands for only 
the best of everything, and = has 
taken the lead in colleges, churches, 
manutacturing and other  enter- 
prises. As its eitizens are ever reads 
to help advance and build up, we 
predict for it ever growing impor- 
lance and prosperity. 

Greenville and the Southern Tex- 
tile Association alike have just 
cause for much pride in the stand 
the mills of this city have taken 
in bettering the condition of their 
employes, and we believe that we 
are justified in stating that here can 
be found the mode! mills of the 
South in this respect. 


We feel that there is nothing for 


which these mills are to be more 
conmmended than for the many ad- 
vantages they throw around their 
vperatives for making their homes 
and work pleasant, as well as giv- 
ing them greater opportunities for 
self-advancement; and we,:as a part 
of this great industry, take great 
pleasure im expressing our most 
hearty approval of the stand here 
taken. We belreve that such meth- 
ods will end for all time the severe 
and mostly unjust criticisms that 
have been made from time to time 
of the manner in which the cotton 
mill managers of the South deal 
with their operatives. 

We are proud of this stand your 
city has taken, but when we come to 
think over the matter, and to know 


that for many years, it has been 


the leading educationa! city. of its 
size In the South, we can readily 
see how the desire for the advance- 
ment of the cotfon mill operatives 
was inspired and put into execution 
as education and advancement of 
all kinds walk hand in hand. We 
feel especially proud that you have 
seen fit to give this body of men, 
made up mostly of those who have 
reached their present positions by 
hard work and close application to 
their duties, many being handicap- 
ped by an absence of early train- 
ing, such a generous welcome, and 
we feel that this is a sure token of 
the esteem in which the men who 
do the work are held. Such greet- 
ings and token of friendship as we 
have here received should be and 
is an inspiration and encouragement 
Lo us, and we can ali go back to our 
work, with a fixed purpose to put 
forward even greater efforts in the 
future than we have in the past. 

We wish again in conclusion, to 
say, with full hearts and grateful 
feelings, that this is an occasion 
long to be remembered by the mem- 
bers of this association, who are so 
fortunate as to be present, and that 
we bear and shall ever bear, a deep 
sense of your kind and generious 
greetings, which it is impossible to 
convey In words, and -to assure you 
Of its appreciation by ourselves, and 
also to assure you of our well wishes 
for your great city and its equally 
great mills. 


ed his opmion and judgment of my 
capacity. 

Other positions as overseer of 
carding were later held in several 
milis. The most important one and 
also the first one was for six years 
in a mill at Putnam, Vt. I learned 
there from an old fashioned cotton 
mill superintendent that one of the 
most important things in cotton mill 
or any other business was to “learn 
to stand trouble.” and right here 
let me say it is one of the hardest 
things of life to learn; but it has 
to be learned to a greater or less 
degree before much success will 
come. Many, many times | have 
quoted the expression, you “must 
learn to stand trouble.” If you leave 
one place on account of trouble or 
worry you may rest assured you will 
find the same trouble will follow 
you. 


Owing to ill health or faneied 
tendency that way, the writer at- 
cepted an offer to come to the 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. in the summer of 
L883. 

This seemed to be a long period 
as we can in the 28 years since al- 
most take in or cover the history 
of the majority of the Southern 
mills. 

It has been my lot to be with the 
above company the most of the 
lime and during that time have as- 
sisted -in starting some seven or 
eight cotton mills. 

It has been my greatest pleasure 
during these years to have been of 
scme service in helping quite 4 
number of good and worthy young 
men to fit themselves for the im- 
portant position of overseer and 


superintendents. It always gives me 
Continued onpa ge 14 
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We regret that many who attend- 
ed the Greenville meeting did not 


register so that we could get their 


names but the following is a fairly 
complete list: 


Aiken, H.. 
Allen, J. H., Carding, Orr Mill, An- 
derson, S. C. 
Alexander, M. O.. Supt. Woodside 

Mill, Greenville, 8. C. 
Ashiey, 8. J.. Weaving, Pelzer, 8. C. 
Baber, J. D., Master Mechanic, Gas- 
tonia, N. G. 
Badger, J. N., Supt. Walhalla, S. C. 
Bass, T. M. Roll Coverer, Olympia 
Mill, Columbia, 8. C. 
Ragwell, R. F., Spinning, 
Path, 


Honea 


First Vice President 
J. M. DAVIS 
Newberry, &. 


Belue, R. J, Spinning, Fairmont, 

S. G. 

Bigelow, W. H., Mer. Card Clothing, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Biack, W. A. Supt. Capital City, Co- 
lumbia, 3. (. 

Blackwelder, W. L., Salesman Rob- 
insoh Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Royd, H. H. Gen. Supt. Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 

Bowen, Ed. W., Steele’s Mill. Rock- 
ingham, N. C. 

Brown, A. T., Supt. Aragon, Rock 
Hill, GC. 

Brannen, A. B., Supt. Union-Buffalo 
Mills, Union, 8. C. 


Weaving, Edgefield, 8. C. 
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Among Those Present 


brown, N. T., Supt. Pilot Mill, Ral- 

eigh, N. C. 

buchanan, §. T., Supt. Piedmont, 
5. C. 

Buff, J. T., Carding, American Spin- 
ning Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Buice, W. E.. Spinning, Inman. 8. C. 

Busbin, ©. B. Master Mechanic. 
Woodside, Greenville, S. C. 

Bunton, L. 0. Cloth Room, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Causey, © .W., Supt 
Anderson, &. C. 

Cannon, J. M. Supt. 
5: 

Carter, J. P.. Weaving, Woodside, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Capps, J. KE. Carding, Poe Mill, 
Greenville; S. C. 

Cain, J. P.. Supt. 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Chandler, W. M. Carding, Woodside, 
Greenville, 

Clark, David, Editor 
tim, Charlotte, N. C. 

Chppard, J. €. Garding. 
&. 

Ciippard, EF. H., Supt. Whitney, S. C. 

Ciough, D. FE. Supt. Walterboro, 
>. 

Cobb, W. W., Spinning, Wiliamston, 

Cothran, J. T..° Spinning, 
Mill, Spartanburg, ¢. 

Cottrell, B. S., G. M. Parks Go. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Avon, 
Brogon Mills, 


Simpsonville, 


Carolina Hill, 


Textile Bulle- 


Whitney, 


Spartan 


Cobb, W. H. Weaving, Piedmont. 
&. 
Coggins, W. KR. Spinning, Green- 


ville, S. C. 
Cottingham, A. H.. 
Union, €. 
Cooksey, W. Nat. Ring. Tray. Go.. 
Gafiney, 8S. C. 
Cocker; Geo. B. 
Pa. 
Croeker, T, N. 
N. G. 
curry, L. T., Weaving, Belton, 8. C. 
Darnell, L. P. Spinning, Central, 
S. C. 
Davis, W. PF, Carding, 
Greenville, C. 
Davis, J. L., Supt., Ninety-Six, §. C. 
Deal, C. P.. Mech. Engineer. Lock- 
wood-Creene Co. Greenville. 8. C. 
Digby, T. J.. Supt. Oakland, New- 


Supt. Ottaray, 


Migr., Philadelphia, 


Carding, Newberry, 


Brandon, 


berry, 8. 
Dilling, Marshall, Supt. Avon. Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


Dobbins, B. J. Genl. Supt. 
rietia Mills, Caroleen, N. C. 


Doggett, Chas. A., Director of Tex- 


Hen- 


tiie Dept., Clemson College, 8. C. 


Eseott, G. Editor Mill News, 
Chartotte, N. C. 

K. C. Weaving, Republic 
Millis, Great Falls, S. C. 

Finley, J. C.. Weaving, Fountain 
Inn, 

Poster, J. C. Spinning, Fountain 
Inn, S. 

Foster, UC. G, Conestee, 
Greenville, 8. 

Franks, E. A. Inman, 8. C. 

rrye, Gordon Y., Carding, Pacolet 


Mill, Trough, 8. C. 
Gay, D. C., Weaving, Camperdown, 
Greenville, S. 
Gilbert, ©. L. Bupt. 
Gaffney, 8. C. 
Gienn, W. B. Cloth Room, Wood- 
Greenville. 8. C€. 


Globe Mill, 


Second Vice President 
rT. B. WALLACE 
Laurens, 8. C. 
Goings, J. H. Supt. 
spartanburg, S. C. 
Goings, T. T., Spinning, Arkwright, 
spartanbure, 8. C. 
Grice, Geo., Carding and Spinning, 
Dalias, N. 
Gregory, W. Master Mechanic. 
Poe Mill, Greenville. 8. C. 
(ruion, Vivian Q. Corn Prod. Ref. 
Lo., Greenville, 8. C. 
Gwaltney, C.. Supt. 
Winnsboro, 8. C. 
(rwaltney, P. A. Carding, Elizabeth 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 
Hazel, T. R, Spinning, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Arkwright, 


Fairfield, 


Olympia, 


Jones, J. Y.. 


Hardeman, W. H. Weaving, New- 
berry, 8. C. 
Hammond, W. 
8. C. 
Hewitt, J. Cc. 
Whitney, 8. 
Hedgepath, A. F.. Carding, Newry, 
Hoy, T. F.. Weaving, Seneca, 8. 6, 
Howard, W. F.. Weaving, Alice Mill, 
Lasiey, 8. C. 
Hollis, L. P., Sec. Monaghan Y. M. 
A. Greenville, C. 
Humphries, J. E., with Dary Ring 
Trav. Co. Walhalla. 8. C. 
Huff, J. H., Spinning, Gaffney, 
Hurt, T. M. Weaving, Shelby, N. CG. 
lier, J. J.. Keever Starch Go. Go- 
lumbus, 
lier, W. B.. 
Cleveland, O. 
Jamison, N. B.. 
Ss. 

Jenkins, J. Supt. Gray Mfg. 
Woodruff, 8. C. 
Jesse, FE. G. Weavin. 

Laurens, 8S. C6. 


E., Carding, Pelzer, 


Master Mechanic, 


S. 


Cero Speciality Go. 
Spinning, Pelzer, 


Mill, 


Jolly, J. W., Supt. Gate City, At- 


lanta, Ga. 

Spinning, Newberry, 
5. C. 

Johnson, J. E., Supt. Neely Mfg. Go. 
Yorkville, S. 
Johnson, F. A. Salesman Berlin 
Aniline Works, Charlotte. N. ¢. 
Kaneer, J. W., Supt. and Mer. Vass. 
N. C. 

Keller, P. M. Supt. Jennings Mill, 
Lumberton, N. C. 

Landau, Alfred K. with A. H. Wash. 
burn, Charlotte, N. C. 

Leisel, Julius, Pres. Charlotte. Dye 
Works, Chaplotte, N, 

Leitner, G. H,, Supt. Glen-Loewery, 
Whitmire, 8. 

Mattison, J. H.. 
Anderson, 8. €. 

Mangum, Z. H., Supt.. Mineola, Gib- 
sonville, N. 

Maxwell, Jas. H.. Keever Starch Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Weaving, BKrogon, 


MeCall, C. Spinning, Brandon, 
Greenville, 8. C. 
McCombs, J. V., Spinning, Hannah 


Pickett, Rockingham. N. C. 
MeAbee, W. C. Cloth Room 

spin. Co. Greenville, S. 
McClure, B. F., Supt. Seneca. 8. €. 
McGraw, W. R., Carding, 

Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Melcher, Guy L., With Sykes Bros. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Continued on page 17 
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THURSDAY, July 6 


Limited Space. 

On account of the large amount 
of space required tor the papers 
and proceeding relative to the meet- 
ing of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, we are obliged to omit our 
discussion page and several of our 
regular features from this space. 

The papers read before the South- 
ern Textile Association were unus- 
ualy interesting and we are publish- 
ing them in full with the exeeption 
of the paper read by J. P. Judge 
on “he Electrical Specialist in the 
Cotton Mill,” and that 
appear in a later issue, 


paper will 


The papers read were all written 
by practical men who are experts 
m their several lines and much val- 
vuable information can be obtained 
from them. 

The quality of these papers is 
higher than those usually read be- 
fore eonventions. 


Big Crop Indicated. 


The Government report on the 
condition of the cotton crop which 
was issued last Monday shows a con- 
dition of 88.2, which is far above 
the average. 


The Greenville Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Seu- 
thern Textile Association at Green- 
ville, 8. C., on last Saturday can 
be pronounced a success in every 
detail. | 

Greenville stands today as the 
leading cotton manufacturing town 
in the South and the manner in 
which they handled this convention 
would reflect credit upon a city of 
several times its size. 

There was nothing left undone 
that would add to the pleasure of 
the visitors and the entertainment 
was lavish. 

The cotton mill people of Green- 
vile had jomed with the supply 
houses and the Board of Trade in 
the plans which made the meeting 
such a great success. 

Too much credit cannot be given 
secretary Adams, of the Board of 


Trade for the personal attention that 


he gave to the convention. He is 
a live wire and will be a factor in 
the growth of Greenville. 

As early as Friday morning mem- 
bers of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation began to arrive and by Fri- 
day night the porehes and lobby 


Hotel were filled 
with mill men who were renewing 


of the Ottaray 


old acquaintances and on every side 
were discussing matters of mutual 
interest. 

Qn Saturday morning the arrival 
of every train added to the crowd 
until at the opening of the conven- 
tion there were fully 350 mill men 
present. 


Afternoon Session. 


The meeting was called to order 
at 2 p. m. by President H. J. Haynes- 
worth of the Board of Trade open- 
ing the meeting. Mr. Haynesworth 
addressed a few words ot welcome 
to the visitors on behalf of the 
Board of Trade, Grenville’s live 
commercial organization. 

Mr. Haynesorth then introduced 
Mayor John B. Marshall, who ex- 
tended a welcome to the textile men 
on behalf of the city of Greenville. 
Thos. F. Parker was next imtro- 
dueed, and extended a welcome to 
the members of the Association on 
behalf of the cotton mills of Green- 
ville. Mr. Haynesworth then turn- 
ed the meeting over to President 
WwW. P. Hamrick, of Golumbia, 8. C.. 
who introduced W. L. Lowry of 
Monroe, N. C. 

Mr. Lowry in a few well chosen 
words responded to the addresses of 
welcome. 

The following papers were’ then 
read: 

“Opening and Cleaning Cotton,” 
by J. E. Cheesman, of New York. 

“Efficiency of Operation and 
Waste Utilization,” by Eugene Sze- 
pesi, of Boston, Mass. 

The construction of the Cotton 
Card by Fred Taylor, Clemson Col- 
lege, 8S. C. 

“The Weave Room,” by Z. H. Man- 
gum, of Gibsonville, N. C. 

There was some discussion of the 
papers but this was limited on ac- 
count of the length of the program. 

The afternoon session adjourned 
at 4:15 p. m., and alter a photo- 
graph had been taken a trolley ride 
was given around the belt line whieh 
goes among the big milis of Green- 
ville. 

Night Session. 

The night session was called to 
order by President W. P. Hamriek 
al p. m., 

J. F. Carbery of Washington, D. 
C.. a goverpment expert who is de- 
monstrating in the plantmg. of 
gardens at Monaghan mill, read a 
highly interesting paper on the sub- 
ject of “Village Improvement.” 

Following the reading of this pa- 
per Lewis W. Parker was called 
upon for a few remarks. Mr. Parker 
endorsed what had been said by Mr. 
Carbery in emphatic terms. 

The next matter te come before 
the meeting was the annual business 
session. Upan motion it was decided 
lo go into the election of officers to 
serve the association through the 
ensuing year. 

Among those nominated for the 
office of president were Messrs A. 


T. Smith, Langley, 5. 
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C.: BE. Bowen, 
of Rockingham, N. C.: T. B. Wal- 
lace, of Laurens, 8. C.; S. T. Buch- 
anan. of Piedmont, 8. C. and M. G., 
Stene, of Spartanburg, 8. CG. Mr. 
Wallace begged that his name be 
withdrawn in favor of Mr. Stone. 

W. L. Lowry. R. P. Sweeny and 
P. A. Gwaltney were appointed tell- 
ers and after counting the vote it 
was found that M. G. Stone, of 
Spartanburg, 8. C., had been elect- 
ed by a very large majority. 

While the tellers were counting 
the vote a vote was taken relative 
to the place of the fall meeting. 
Atlanta and Columbia were both m 
the race but the former was select- 
ed for the reasen that it will give 
the Georgia and Alabama members 
a chance to attend a meeting. 

A motion was passed instructing 
the Secretary to drop from the list 
of members all whose dues were 
two years in arrears. 

A committee on resolutions con- 
sisting of J. M. Davis, G. G. Simp- 
son and L. L. Arnold brought In a 
suitable set of resolutions thanking 
the citizens and emill people of 
Greenville, the Board of Trade, the 
supply houses, etc. which were 
adopted by a rising vote. 

On motion the following program 
committee was elected for the next 
meeting, David Clark, Chairman; G. 
S. Esecott, Arthur Hamilton, G. G. 
Simpson and L. L. Arnold. 

The secretary and the Treasurer 
made their reports which were ap- 
proved. 

The business meeting being over 
the convention returned to the 
election of officers and after tak- 
ing a vote the following vice-presi- 
dents were declared elected: 

First, J. M. Davis, Newberry, 8. 
C.; second, T. B. Wallace, Laurens, 
S. C.; third, J. 8S. Osteen, Greenville 
S. fourth, E. Bowen, Rock- 
ingham, N. 


G. 8. Esecott, secretary and David 


Clark treasurer, were unanimously 
re-elected. 

The election to fill the places of 
the four members of the Board of 
Governors whose terms expired, re- 
sulted as follows: J. Y. Jones, New- 
berry, 8. C.; J. O. Edwards, Pell 
City, Ala.; W. M. Sherrard, Easley, 
Ss. U.; M. O. Alexander, Greenville, 
S. G. 

G. H. Leitner, of Whitmire, 8S. C. 
was elected to fill the unexpired 
term of J. 3. Osteen, who had been 
elevated to third vice president. 

Z. HU. Mangum, of Gibsonville, N. 
C., was unanimoustby. elected chair- 
man of the Board of Governors. 

J. P. Judge, of Baltimore, Md. 
then read a very instructive and 
carefully prepared paper on “The 
Fiectrical Specialist in the Cotton 
Mill” This was illustrated with 
lantern slides and it was generally 
regretted that it came at such a late 
hour that Mr. Judge could not 
finish reading it. 

The ecenvention then adjourned 
and spent a social half hour en- 
joying the elegant luncheon that had 
been prepared for them. 
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PERSONAL 


H. S. Fowler is now overseer of 
carding at Glendale, 8. C. 
Cc. M. Pegram has moved trom 
Atlanta. Ga. to Columbus, Ga. 


Lonnie Carswell has moved from 
Pelzer, S. C. to Clifton. 8. C. 


tC. F. James is now located at Mi. 
Pieasant. N. 


J. A. Abee, of Danville, Va. has 
aecepled a position with the Ivey 
Mills, Hickory, N. C. 


B. L. Amick, of Nashville. Tenn. 


is now overseer of spinning at the - 


Cannon Mills. Ceneord. N. C. 


Bb. L. Armstrong has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Cannon 
Mills, Coneord, N. C. 


A. C. Coley has resigned as sec- 
onfi hand if spinning in Cannon 
Mill. No. 3, Goneord, N. C. 


J. P. Couch has aceepted the po- 
sition of overser of weaving at 
Batesburg, 8. C, 


N. Grant, of Pelzer, 8S. C., has 
accepted the position of master me- 
chanic at Batesbureg, 8. C. 


J. E. MeGraw is now second hand 
in carding at the Brown Millis, Con- 
cord, N. G. 


. H. Elliott has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in carding aat the Brown 
Mills. Concord, N. C. 


C. Regan, of Columbia, 8S. C.. 
is now overseer of cloth room at 
Edgefield, 8. C. 


J. L. Grice, superiftendent of the 
Barbour Mills, Eufaula, Ala. hus 
been visiting at Shelby, N. €. 


G. ¥. Frye, overseer of carding at 
the Pacolet Mills, Trough, 8. 
paid us a visit this week. 


T. D. Dupuy has resigned as man- 
ager of the Seott-Mebane Mfg. Co. 
at Burlington, N. C. 


John Snuges, of Thomaston, Ga.. 
has aceepted a position at Riverview, 
Ala. 


C. tas been visiting at 
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NEWS 


Piatt Deaver, ol Mills. 


Concord, 


Hope 


Chas. Parker, of Trough, &. C., Is 
now grinding cards at the Gaffney 
S.C.) Co. 


R. A. Hull has moved from the 
Brandon Mills, Greenville, 8. C., to 
Okla. 


Sam Williamston, of Liberty, 5. C. 
has aceepted a position at the Mills 
Miz. Co.. Greenville, C. 


William Morgan, of Sherman, 
Texas, has accepted the position of 
master mechanic at the Itaska 
‘(Texas) Cotton Mills. 


J. H. Hudgins, of Grenwood, 8. C. 
has accepted the posttion of second 
hand in spinning at Willia:nston. 
S.C. 


J. M. Hodges, superintendent of 
the Cedar Falls, N. C.. Mig. Oo. was 
married June 14th to Miss Annie 
Morris, of Linden, N. CG. 


Ed Wright, of Charlotte, has ac. 
cepted the posttion of overseer of 
carding at the Mariboro Mills, Ben- 
netisville, S. €. 


C. E. Pearce, superintendent o! 
the Tallapoosa, Ga., Cotton Mills, 
spending a while in Atlanta during 
a two weeks shul down. 


Prof. S. J. Ludwig, who is enzad- 
ed in instructing the band at Kan- 
napolis, spent Sunday at ML. Pleas- 
ant, N. 


H. CG. Smith, overseer of cloth room 
at the Poe Co. Greenville, 
C., is visiting at Sumter, 8. C., this 
week. 


Roberson of Winston- 
Salem, has accepted a position in 
the drug department of Henrietta 
N.C.) Mills Store No. 14. 


/James A. Campbell, who has been 
fmployed at the Dunn Mill, Gas- 
Lomia, N. C. left Monday for Char- 
lotte to enter the Charlotte Cotton 
school. 


CARDS, 
DRAWING 


COMBERS, 
| LAP MACHINE 


Wofford, second hand in 
spinning at the Saxon Mill, Spar- 
tanbure. S. C.. was married last 
week to Miss Goldie Foster. 


B. J. Warren has resigned as sec- 
ond hand im carding at the Saxon 
Mill, Spartanburg, 8. C., and moved 
lo Glendale, 8. ©. 


Lee Barber, of the Spartan Mill, 
Spartanburg, 8. C.. has accepted the 
position of second hand in carding 
at the Saxon Mill of the same place. 


EE. E. Loekman has accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving at 
the Harborough Mfg. Co., Bessemer 
City, N. 


E. E. Smith has resigned at the 
Chadwick Millis, Charlotte, N. C.. and 
has accepted the position of assist- 
ant superintendent of Mili No. 4, 
MeColl, 8. C. 


S. M. Arrington 
overseer of carding at the Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala., to accept a 
position with the Stonewall ( Miss. 
Cotton Mills. 


E. FE. Bowen has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving al the Great Falls 
Mig. Rockingham, N. to ae- 
cept a similar position with the 
Steele's Mills of the same place. 


W. F. Trail has resigned the po- 
sition of master mechanic at the 
Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
to accept a similar position with 
the Mary Louise Mill, Cowpens, 
S. 


C .H. Sears hias resigned ar sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Brown 
Millis, Concord, N. C., to accept a 
similar position with the Cannon 
Mills, Nos. 1 and 3, of the same 
place. 
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COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


BEDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Chariotre. N. C. 


has resigned as 


SPINNING | 
FRAMES, 


MULES, 
LOOMS. 


Superintendents 
and Overseers 


CAROLINA MILL. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


W. M. Patterson............ Weaver 
Chas. Orr...... Room 
T .F. Willtams....Master Mechanic 


BRANDON MILL. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Superimtendent 
C. F. MeCall Spinner 
J. R. Ross.........Master Mechanic 


WOODSIDE MILLS CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


M. ©.. Alewander...Superimtendent 


W: M. hendier............ Carder 
B. Busbin......Master Mechanic 


F. W. POE MANUPACTURING CO. 


Greenville, 8S. ©. 


M. Osteen........ Superintendent 
Weaver 
Harold C. Smith........ Cloth Room 


W. G. Gregory....Master Meehanic 


Moderate in Cost 


STUART W. CRAMER 


CHARLOTTE, 


Cramer System of Air Conditioning 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


Automatic Regulation of Humidity and Temperature 


Cheap to Operate 


Yields Big Returns 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Selma, Ala—The Valley Creek 
Cotton Mills have closed down in- 
definitely. 

Tallapoosa, Ga—Some new ma- 
chinery will be installed in the 


Tallapoosa Mills during the summer 
and night work will be resumed in 
September. 

Coneord, N. C.-—The Cannon Mills 
will shortly place on the market a 
new line of 31-inch zyphers, manu- 
factured by the Gibson Manufac- 
turing Uo. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Claiming that 
he was assaulted by an agent for the 
Avondale Mills, R. F. Bryant has 
brought suit against the milis for 
£10,000 damages. 

Lancaster, S. C.—Notice has been 
sent out to the effect that the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Lancaster Cotton Mills will be 
held August 7th. 


Piedmont. Ala.—The Coosa Mig. 
Go. have just completed the instal- 
lation of a Nasmith comber manu- 
factured by John Hetherington « 
Sons. Ltd. of Manchester, England. 

Elon College, N. C.—The late 
provements on the Ossipee Cotton 
Mills have been con:pleted and the 
company is now operating 5,100 
ring spindles, 354 narrow looms 21 
ecards, etc., driven by steam power 
and employing aboul 250 operatives 

Gaffney, S. C.—The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Lime- 
stone Mills was held last week and 
the regular routine business was 
carried out. The regular semi-annual 
dividend, payable July 1, was de- 
clared by the directors. 

Stroughton, Wis.—The National 
Knitting Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis.. has opened its Stroughton 
branch, where about 100 operatives 
will be employed. The conmmany 
manufactures gloves, mittens and 
hosiery. 


Suffolk, Va.-The Carr Mills Co., 
has let a contract for a buiiding 
to be 100 by 40 feet. This company, 
as recently reported, was lately in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 and will manufacture hosi- 
ery. 


Whitmire, S. C.—Pursuant to a 
resolution of the board of directors 
of the Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing 
Company, a meeting of the stock- 
holders of said company has. heen 
called to be held at Whitmire, Souta 


Carolina, on the ‘2nd day J 1 y, 
1914. and act upon a resolulion oi 
said board of directors relative to 


30,000 spindle addition. !t is 
derstood that contracts for the ad- 
ditional machinery have een made 
subject to the approval of the stock- 
holders. 


SOUTHERN 


Thomasville, N. C.—It is reported 
reported that the Amazon Cotton 
Mills on account of increased busi- 
ness, will in the near future double 
the size and capacity of their plant, 
increasing it from a $150,000 to 
$300,000 concern. 


West Point, Ga--The new elee- 
tric current to be supplied to the 
ciily by the Lang Manufacturing 
Co., will be turned on Saturday, all 
the poles and wires now being com- 
plete. 

W. S. Cantrell, of Atlanta, has 
had charge of the instilation. 


Lowell Millis, Md.—lt is reported 
that the Rappahannock Woolen 
Millis Co. whose plant here was re- 
cently destroyed -by fire, will rebuild 


immediately on the same site. The 
mill was equipped with 260 spin- 
dies, 10 narrow looms, etc. and 


manufactured. yarns and flannels . 


Cleveland, Ohio—The new piant 
of the Green-Haas-Sehfartz 
manufacturers of faney knit goods 
is nearly completed. It is a fire- 
proof, six-story building, wilh over 
75,000 square feet of floor spare, 
and will be equipped with diving 
rooms, rest rooms, ete. 

Barclayville, N. C.—Articlee of in- 
corporation have been filed for ‘the 
Harnett Manufacturing of ths 
place. This company has an initial 
capitalization of $25,000 and pro- 
roses to manufacture cotton yarns, 
cloth, ete. The meorporators are: 
\. B. Currin, W. J. Alston and Sandy 
Adams. 


| Fairmont, S. C.-The Fairmont 
Mfg. Co. are installing 1,500 addition- 
hl spindles. This machinery is being 
Turnished by the Fales~& Jenks Ma- 
ichine of Pawtucket, KR. LJ the 
order having Deer ptacet-writtr their 
Southern Agent, J. H. Mayes, at 
Charlotte, N. 

Ozark, Ark.--Providing that a 
bonus of $5,000 is raised, Ozark will 
secure a $40,000 cotton factory. The 
matter has ben put in the hands of 
“1 committee to secure the requir- 
ed amount, which is to be paid to 
the promoters of the factory when 
the plant is put in operation. 


| Greenville, S. C.—Monaghan Mfg. 
Co. is soon to have a new and mod- 
lern cloth room, The work of dig- 
\ging the foundation has already be- 
un and it will be but a very short 
time before the structure will be 
completed as the work will be rush- 
ed. Eighty-six broad looms will he 


installed in the old eloth room. 


Mi. Pleasant, N. C.—The Kindley 
Cotton Mills have just closed down 
for an. indefinite period. The shut 
down is by order of the stockholders 
made necessary because of certain 
contemplated business changes in 
the corporation, The stockholders 


‘install 
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will meet July 15th when future 
plans will likely be decided upon. 

/ Banesville, Ga.-The Aldora Mills 
dre going ahead with the work on 
ihe addition to their mill and will 
6,000 additional spimning 
spindles and 4,000 twister spindles. 
This machinery will be furnished by 
the Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Paw- 
tueket, R. L, J. H. Mayes, Southern 
Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Greers, S. C.-For the new addi- 
Lion to their mill, the Greers Mfg. 
Co., have placed an order through J. 
H. Mayes, Charlotte, N. CC. for 15,- 
00 additional spindles to be built by 
the Fales & Jenks Machine Co. of 
Pawtucket, R:. I. This machinery 
will be shipped during the next sixty 
days. 

Suffolk, Va.—The hosiery plant of 
A. H. and W. E. Gobb has been com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, the entire 
siock and machinery beige tost. 
The loss is between $40,000 and $50,- 
while the mmsurance will amount 


lo about $38,000. This mill had 
been operating twelve latch knit- 
ting machines on men’s halt hose 


and misses ribbed hose. 


Grenville, S. €C.—The Frankliy 
Milis at Greer will not pay a divi+ 
dend this year. The Simpsonville 
Cotton Mill and the Fountaia !nij 
Manufacturing Company are in the 
Woodside Cotton Mils Company, re- 
centiy formed, and will not pay a 
dividend just now. The Batex-ille, 
Pelham and Camperdown Miils are 
close corporations. 

Atlanta, Ga.—F. W. Stone has been 
eleeted trustee of the Elizabeth Cot- 
ion Mills, manufaeturers of cotton 
varns, recently petitioned into bank- 
ruptey, as noted, under a bond of 
$10,000, and directed to file an imn- 
ventory of the assets within 30 days. 
The receiver, Clyde L. King, was 
directed to turn over the assets ol 
the mills to the trustee and file his 
report, and was then discharged. 


_ South Bend, Ind.—The Stephenson 
underwear mills will spend $25,000 
in the construction of a new re- 
taining wall, 240 feet long, with a 


four-foot base and tapering to a 
22-inch top, in keeping with the 


other conerete work recently finish- 
ed. A one-story brick power house 
will be erected with a water wheel 
of 12 horse power to replace two 
smaller wheels now in use. 


Evansville, Ind.—The plant of the 
Evansville Woolen Mills Co. here, 
which, it was recently reported, 
would go into liquidation because of 
the tariff agitation and bad busi- 
ness due to the unsettled tariff and 
trade conditions, is shut down. 

The Evansville Woolen Mills Co, 
was incorporated in 1888 with an 
authorized capital of $150,000. The 
mill, which operates 12 cets of cards, 
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79 broad and 20 narrow looms and 
8,000 spindles, manufactures fancy 
cassimers, cloakings and dress goods. 


Durham, N. C.—The Durham Got- 
ton Manufacturing Co., is overhaul- 
ing all its spindles and accompany- 
ing machinery in order to put the 
entire equipment in the beat pos- 


sible condition for manufacturing 
gingham, chambray and cheviot. 
This enterprise is capitalized at 


$450,000, and its plant includes 22.- 
244 ring spindles, 820 narrow looms, 
etc., driven by steam power and em- 
ploying about 450 persons. 


Randieman, N. C.—Capt. J. E. Gil- 
mer, of Winston-Salem has been 
elected Vice-President of the Deep 
River Mills, and with this it sems 
as though things are getting down 
to business. It will be remember- 
ed that Capt. Gilmer is the mar 
who bid off the mills in the sales. 
Mr. Gilmer is a practical mill man 
and that he is one of the officers 
of the local concern, comes as good 
news to Randleman. 

Gastonia, N. C.—More than 30 Gas- 
ton county cotton mills will be 


‘ closed for the next two weeks owime 


to the unfavorable condition of the 
yarn market, and well posted manu- 
facturers stated July ist that the 
mills may find it necessary to pro- 
long the curtilment period to a 
month, The mills affeeted repre- 
sent 80 per cent of the spindles of 
the county, and the only plants not 
in the agreement are those which 
manufacture their own yarns. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A number of credi- 
tors of the Union Overall Manufac- 
turing Co. have consented to accept 
75 per eent cash in settlement of 
their claims against the estate from 
an adjustment company of this city, 
Lo whon the assets of th ebusiness 
have ben turned over for the pur- 
pose of liquidation. It is said that the 
agency will receive five per cent of 
the 75 per cent settlement as compen- 
sation for its services in winding up 
the business. 


Greenwood, 8. C.-The Panola CGot- 
ton Mills’ buildings are completed 
and a part of the machinery has al- 
ready been installed. The spinning 
frames will be installed during Aug- 
ust and the mill will probably begin 
operation in September. This is a 
10,000 spindle mill for which the 
picking machinery is being furnished 
by the Poter & Johnston Machine 
Co. and the spinning by the Fales & 
Jenks Machine Oo., of Pawtucket. R. 
[., the contracts were placed through 
J. H. Mayes, Southern Agent for 
these companies. 


Evansville, Ind.—The Evansville 


Woolen Mills Co., it is reported, will 
go into liquidation because of the 
“tariff agitation” and “bad business 
due to the unsettled tariff and trade 
The company’s assets 


conditions.” 
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will aggregate several hundred 
thousand dollars. The liabilities are 
said to be large. The creditors are 
mostly foreign concerns. The com- 
pany recently executed a mortgage 
for $100,000 to insure a bond issue 
for the purpose of enlarging the 
plant. 


Greenville, 8. C.—-The roof is now 
being placed on the buildings of the 
Westervell Mills and the installation 
of machinery will be begun during 
the last of August. As already men- 
tioned. this is a 50,000 spindle mill 
and is the first mill built in the 
South to make fine lawns and In- 
dia linens from combed yarns. The 
picking and cards will be furnish- 
ed by the Potter & Johnston Machine 
Co. there will be thirty Nasmith 
combers: the drawimge and roving 
machinery wil be built by the Woon- 
socket Machine & Press Co.; the 
spinning by the Fales & Jenks Ma- 
chine Co.; the spoolers by the East- 
on & Burnham Machine Co.; and the 
warpers by the 'T. C. Entwistle Co. 
These firms are all represented in 
the South by J. H. Mayes, Charlotte, 
N. C.. through whom the contracts 
were placed. 

Dividend Day. 


July ist is the day for the dis- 
bursement of dividends hy many 
mills and the following are a.fuw 
that have ben noted: 

A: their regular meeting the di- 
recters of the Flint Manutectur.ve 
Company, Gastonia, N. deciared 
their usual semi-annual dividend of 
per cert, 

The Newberry Cotten Mitls, New- 
berry, 8. C. declared a 5 por 
semi-annual dividend on a capital 
of $500,000. 

The Motiohon Manulacturing 
pany, Newberry, 8. G., deviared a 3 
per cent semi-annual dividerd on a 
eapital of $500,000. 

The Glenu—-Lowry Manufacturing 
Company, at Whitmire, 5 C. de- 
clared a 31-2 per cent divided en 
a capital of $300,000. 

The Union Bleachery & F intshing 
Company, Greenville, 8S. C., paid its 
first dividend, a 3 per cent dividend 
on a capital stock of $400,000 as paid 
out, amounting to $12,000. 

The Carolina Mill, Grenvaie, 8. C., 
a semi-annual dividend of 3 per 
cent on a capital stock of 5136,00v, 
amounting to $4,500. 

The Mills Manufacturing Ccom- 
pany, Greenville, 8. paid i's <cmi- 
annual dividend of 31-2 per «nt on 
a capital stock of 8352,400, ar.ount- 
ing to $12,334. 

The F. W. Poe Manufacturing 
Company, Greenville, 8. C., paid a 
dividend of 4 per cent on a capital 
stock of $1,000,000, amounting to 
$40,000, 
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Cotton Mill Directory 


OF THE SOUTH 


PRICE $1.00 


WILL APPEAR AUGUST Ist, 1911 


We will on August Ist, 1911, issue the first edition of the 
COTTON MILL DIRECTORY OF THE SOUTH. 
This book will contain the most reliable information rela- 
tive to Southern Cotton Mills and will contain a number 


of new features. It will be issuedin pocket size... 


-Clark Publishing 


CHARLOTTE, N .. 


Economical Cotton 
Dyeing and Bleaching 


In the i Dyeing Machine 


a etna 


Saves Labor 

Saves Dyes 
Saves Drugs 

Saves Steam 
Saves Water 


saves 
Fibre 


Dyes 
Done Equally Well 
RAW STOCK DYEING— t cotten goes to cards in as good condition as directly from bales. 


ls not rolled inte balls and strings. 


BLEA Bleached and washed PERFECTLY CLEAN-—-FREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID. 
CHING— 354 eure to bateh. ls not pounded and twisted into practically waste. 


SK EIN DYEING Yarns are left Smooth and in perfect condition for 


machine does 200 pounds t batch, SULPHUR OR DEVELOPED 
HOSIERY Sorting No Damaged. 


then 
BLACKS. No Singeing required No 


15 to 20 per c cent Saving | in Drugs 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 
3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 


364 Newport Avenue 


WILLIAM INMAN, Agent 
118 Ccean Avenue 
Milwaukee. Wis Atianttc City, 8. J. 
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The Brandon Mill, Greenville, 5. 
C.. paid its usual semi-annual di- 
vidend of 3 per cent on a capital 
stock of $900,000, amounting to 827,- 


The American Spinuing Company 
Greenville, S. C.. paid its usual semi- 
annual dividend. One-half per cent 
was paid on S260.000 preferred stock. 
and 5 per cent on a common stock 
of $350,000. The dividends amount- 
ed to 38,750 and #17,500 respective- 
Iv, a total of $26,250. 


The Woodside Cotton Mill, Green- 
ville, 8. paid its usual semi- 
annual dividend of 31-2 per cent on 
preferred stock. 


The Parker Cotton Mills, Green- 
ville, 8. C.. paid its first dividend. 
The Parker Cotton Mills Company 
consists of the Apalache Millis of 
Arlington; Beaver Dam Mills, Edge- 
field; Olympia, Granby, Richland and 
Capital City Mills, Columbia, Greers 
Mig. Co. and Victor Mills of Greefrs, 
and the Monaghan Mills of Green- 
ville. 


This company paid a quarterly di- 
vidend of 1 3-4 per cent on the guar- 
anted stock and a dividend of 11-2 
per cent on the preferred stock, 
both amounting to $102,000. 


The Peizer Mill, it is understood 
will pay a dividend of 5 per cent on 
& capital stock of $1,000,000, amount- 
nme to $50,000. 


The Easley Cotton Mills, Easley, 
5. GC. under the management of Mr. 
John M. Geer of Greenville paid 
iis usual semi-annual dividend of 5 
per cent on a capital stock of $360,- 
000, amounting to $18,000. 

The Piedmont Manufacturing 
Piedmont, C., paid a 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on 
a capital stock of $800,000, amount- 
ing to $16,000. 


The Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S..., paid out more money in divi- 
dends than any other company in 
the county, having sent out checks 
to the stockholders amounting to 
$40,000, this being 4 per cent on 
$1 .000,000. 

The Whitney Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Whitney, 8. C.. paid a semi 
annual dividend of 3 per cent on a 
capital stock of $350,000. 

\readia Mills, Arcadia, 8. paid 
a semi annual dividend of 31-2 per 
cent on its preferred stock of $175,- 
OO). 

Cotton Mills, Taman, C.. 
paid a semi-annual dividend af 94- 
per cent on its capttal stoek. 

Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster. 
Ss. Leroy Springs, president, and 
W. C. Thomson, secretary and treas- 
urer paid semi-annual dividends as 
usual on both common and pre- 
ferred stock. 

Cotton Mill, Leroy Springs 
president and W. C. Thomson seere- 
lary and treasurer, paid 4 per cent 
semi-annual dividend. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING 


"THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR 


J. F. PORTER, Southern Representative, Room 209, Rhodes Building, Marietta Street, 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 


COMPANY 


FRANK B. COMINS. Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


MOISTENING 


GEORGIA 
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Opening and Cleaning Cotton. 
Continued from Page 3. 
delicate fibres grown on earth to 
beat and break the fibres tn order 
to open and clean them, as well as 
to imerease the out-turn per hour. 
To save in labor and lose in work- 

ing value of the product. 

The question now arises: Is the 
cotton damaged in the present 
method of handling? Let us follow 
its course briefly from the cotton 
field to the opener and see if we 
can find any reason for the claim 
of damaged fibres. 

We pick the cotton from the 
ripened boll with its fibres open and 
ful of air, lake it to the Public Saw 
Gin, run against time and there 
eut, break and mutilate the fibres 
us rapidly running saws can only 
accomplish, fill the lint cotton with 
the motes and breken shelis from 
the seed and leaf trash, and broken 
fibre, and then being forced by com- 
mecial conditions, we press the lint 
cetton by forcing out the air from 
the hollow fibres, crimp, twist, bend 
and break them in the effort to put 
them into a commercial package. 
Then we cover the cotton with a 
substance foreign to its nature, jute 
bagging, a strand of which if piek- 
ed with the cotton when opened in 
the mill and passing into the finish- 
ing room, spoils the whole piece, 
because it will not bleach and spots 
the finished material. 


Again we continue its journey, 
alter it has been exposed to the 
rains from above and mud wunder- 
neath, as well as the Knife and fing- 
ers of the samplers. It is sold and 
goes to the compress where in less 
than five seconds, under tons of 
pressure, the bale is squeezed to 
half its size and more air expelled 
from the fibres with a foree bound 
to burst and damage them. From 
there it goes to the mill. This is a 
fair description of the condition of 
saw ginned cotton received by the 
mill. 

It also is the reason why the mill 
has been compelled to further m- 
jure cotton by the use of the pres- 
ent processes of opening im order 
to bring it back from its matted and 
lifeless condition to a living mass, 
fed by air as its nature is, m order 
lo carry out its usefulness. 

I. is true that the mill injure 
cotton and the beater in the picker 
room breaks and mutilates the 
fibres, just the extent of injury, 
we can hardly determine. The cot- 
ton mill through its superinten- 
dent or cotton expert may deter- 
mine to some extent the condition 
of the cotton in the bale as to its 
gin cult and waste condition, much 
of it a guess, bul the picker, cards 
and combers do not guess, they teil 
the truth, with the resul! that the 
mill superintendent hever «Anows 
how much waste was caused by bad 
ginning and handling in the hale and 
what proportion was created in the 
first three operations in the mill. 
Yhe blame is too often placed en- 
tirely upon the ginning operation. 

The strange thing to me is that 
im ail these years, from the begin- 
ning of cotton histery, the same 
principle has been engaged, but the 
application of this princinie has 
gradually grown from gentleness 
with no injury, to harshness and 
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great injury to the cotton fibres. To 
open and clean cotton you haves 
heen taught to break it apart. Beat 
it. Whip it with two or three 
winged steel knife running from 
‘000 to 1,500 R. P. M. driven by 
many horsepower. Even the noise 
created by this machine fills one 
full of apprehension for the life of 
the delicate fibre it comes in contact 
with. Our aneestors in the cotton 
mill, would laugh at our foolish- 
ness, their whip in the opening and 
cleaning process did not hurt the 
eotton, it was a blessing, they gently 
spanked if, even with tears ol 
lenderness in their eves, for fear 
they would hurt this delicate pro- 
duct of nature. Their whip cured 
the ills and did not hurt the cotton 
but this powerful whip of today 
with its excessive cruel speed also 
cures the ills but kills the cotton. 

The rapidly run beater, no matter 
what machine it is in, ts wrong in 
principle. It can not help but dam- 
age cotton when run rapidly, and it 
is a question of very fine and even 
adjustment to prevent damage when 
run slowly. You want your beater 
lo so open the cotton and ciean it 
in its several beatings so as to give 
vou a clean and even lap. But there 
is another way of cleaning and 
opening your cotton far better than 
the present method, and with abso- 
lutely no mjury to the fibre. It will 
present your cotton to your pickers 
in a far better condition than you 
can now do and your laps can be 
made eleaner and as even as now 
and run your beaters at halt their 
present speed, and that means less 
injury to yvour colten and less horse 
power engaged. 

lt is a return to the right prin- 
ciple of “Batting” when cotton war 
gently whipped by willow reds to 
open and free itt of dirt and trash, 
without injury to the fibre. 

The ©. 0. B. is not a “cure all” 
for every eotton trouble. We would 
be foolish to clamp. this. However 
we know from praétieal daily use 
of this machine in the Gotton mills, 
that some of the present day difli- 
culties are overcome by its use. We 
give you a few: 

First, The speeds of the "beaters 
can be reduced 20 per cent or even 
more, on all staples of cotton. The 
reason for this, being its ability to 
clean and open the cotton, present- 
ing it in a flake and fluffy condi- 
tion so that the beaters do not have 
io strike against heavy lumps of 
matted cotton. It is more even and 
freer from sand and dirt. 

Second, You will not have any 
“nibs” or eurted fibres, caused by 
excessive beating. Your beaters 
will run much slower and you will 
not find “nibs” whieh the cards can 
not take out and shows in the face 
of the goods. A slowly run beater 
on cotton prepared by the ©. O. B. 
eannot produce “nibs” eurled or 
broken fibre. 

Third, The cotton being opened 
and cleaned will save the fibre and 
likewise reduee the harm and wear 
upon the beaters edge. 

Fourth, The eotton after being 
treated by the C. O. B. is more 
easily handled by the picking pro- 
cess, and by reason of this, a great- 
er evenness of numbers can be con- 
tinued throughout the mill. 
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Fifth, Greater capacity than any 
other opener process, and cleaner 
results. 

We are about to return to the 
first principle in opening and clean- 
ina cotton, the object beige to re- 
move the largest amount of dirt, 
trash and foreign matter from the 
cotton while it is being opened with 
no injury whatever to the fibres. In 
the present day system you are 
forced to open it by beating the cot- 
ton te death in order to extract the 
foreign matter, dirt, leat, motes, 
eic. and then many milis permit 
the cotton to rest in bins for days 
to age or cure by the air inflating 
the pressed and crushed “ibres. 

The Pneumatic C. 0. B. machine, 
taking its name from the cleaning, 
opening and blooming of cotton, is 
simply a steel box, eight feet long, 
seven feet high and 20 inches deep, 
having seven chambers with dust 
screens at the end of each chamber 
to eateh the dirt, motes and trash. 

Double doors are provided at both 
ends of the machine. The imside 
dust door is held in place by a 
locking lever extending through the 
outside end door. While the ma- 
chine is in operation the dust boxes 
can be emptied by releasing the 
locking lever and the dust blown 
to the bottom of the machine into 
any recepticle provided for tt or to 
a dust pipe. The operation of the 
machine is as follows: The cotton 
entering the lower chamber strikes 
against a series of round, smooth 
steel pins, extending upward at any 
angle desired and two feet from this 
set there is another set extending 
dewnward, there being three sets 
of pins te each chamber. 


The pins catch the cotten as it is 
biown from the fan, holdme it 
momentarily while the air blows 
through it, then slips from the first 
set of pims and is caught by the 
next set and passing on strikes the 
dust sereen, and then returns 
trrough the next chamber with its 
three set of pims and back and 
forth, abways striking the dust 
screens until it passes out of the 
top ehamber, cleaned, opened and 
with the Bloom upon it. 


The steel pins by force of con- 
tact against the cotton, spring back 
and forth, creating a slight whip- 
ping motion against the cotton and 
thereby seperating the fibres and 
causing the dirt and trash to fall ow 
and pass into the dust boxes. 

The chambers, seven in aumber, 
grow larger from bottom to top, 
from eight inches high at the bot- 
tom to fourteen inches at the top. 
As the cotton is opened, becoming 
more fluffy in its progress, the en- 
larged chambers give more room for 
expansion and thereby the cotton is 
more effectively cleaned. The cot- 
ton passes through fifty feet of 


cleaning space, occupying but eight 
feet of floor space in length, by two 
feet deep at the base and seven 
feet high. 


It is built of steel, no wood what- 
ever, having automatic sprinklers 
and is therefore fire proof. You may 
say it is simply a cleaning trunk. 
[It is much more than that. It will 
open compressed cotton of any den- 
sity, Egyptian, India or American, 
far better than any Bale Breaker 
or cotton opener and at same time 
clean and age your cotton. 

If you prefer to beat your cotton 
it ean be used as a cleaning trunk 
with far better results than any 
other trunk ever made, and it is 
fire proof. 

There are no beaters, no working 
parts m the machine. Its founda- 
Lion principle is the cleaning of cot- 
ton by air in combination with the 
gentie whip as taught us by our 
ancestors. 

It is the most economical method 
of cleaning and opening and bloom- 
ing of cotton ever introduced to the 
cotton mill world. 

An Automatic Feed Box to re- 
ceive your mixing, a No. 6 Fan and 
then the C. O. B. machine and the 
cotton is prepared far better than 
be any other means. Its capacity 
is 1,000 pounds per hour. 


M. G. STONE 
Continued from Page 8.) 
pleasure to meet them and no one 
can feel prouder of their suceéss 

than I am. 

While not one of the originators 
of the Southern Textile Association, 
| have been extremely gratified to 
see its beneficial affects on the 
imembers by making them acquaint- 
ed with each other and in so many 
ways helping them to get new ideas 
and a broader and more consider- 
ate regard for each others opinion. 
[1 the association does no more than 
it has done it will have done a 
great work and too much credit can- 
not be given for the efforts of the 
editors of our Southern textile jour- 
nals. 

| appreciate the honor that has 
been conferred upon me and pledge 
my best efforts for a continuation 
of the growth and influence of the 
Southern Textile Association. 


M. G. STONE. 


Couldn't See It. 


The mother of a girl baby. her- 
self named Rachel, told her husband 
that she was tired of the good old 


names borne by most of the femi- 
nine members of the family, and she 
would like: to give the little girl a 
name entirely different. She wrote 
on a slip of paper, “Evgenie.” and 
asked her husband if he didn't think 
that was a pretty one. 

The father studied*the name for a 
moment and then said: 

“Vell, call her Yousheenie, but I 
don’t see vat you gain by it.”—Ex. 
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Utilization of Waste. 
Continued from page 4 

Once I was cornered by a German 
waste manufacturer, with the ques- 
tion, “What are your methods for 
utilizing. cotton waste?” I had to 
confess that our methods are to get 
have 
several manufacturing concerns who 
manufacture cotton waste into mar- 
ketable articles. They are making a 
suecess of it but they don't utilize 
one-tenth of the total material at 
their disposal. A well known article 
made of cotton waste is the team- 
sters glove, of which I bought a pair 
for ten cents and the manufacturer 
of which imtroduced with this ar- 
ticle a very desirable product. An- 
other article which is converted 
from cotton waste in the States to- 
day is a soft twisted yarn utilized 
for cheap fleeced underwear. It ts 
a success too. The wiping mops are 
well known to us. That is about 
all the American waste manufac- 
turer is bringing on the market. 
Now let us see what the English and 
the German manufacturer is doing 
with the cotton waste. Here I have 
a sample taken from a cheap cur- 
tain, the warp of which is a low 
grade Indian cotton and the filling 
cotton waste. This curtain could be 
produced in the United States cheap 
enough to make it popular. Every 
one of us is familiar with the law 
of supply and demand, according to 
which the demand for a certain ar- 
ticle increases in proportion to the 
decrease of cost of production. In 
our indsutrial as well as rural dis- 
trict, 90 per cent of the population 
has a limited pocket-book. There 
are many millions who have an ar- 
testi¢ sense and would appreciate a 
portier or couch cover, but they can- 
not afford the price today. If I 
could produce a couch cover or a 
table cover at 50 cents apiece I 
know I could sell many, and how 
many are here today wiro are paying 
a eertain price for a certain ar- 
ticle who would not be glad to pay 
less for it if an opportunity was 
given them. Another interesting ar- 
ticle which can be used for cheap 
house decoration purposes, has a 
filling of the lowest. grade of waste. 
which has been bleached and filled 
with China clay to such an extent 
that it makes my hands white, is 
extensively used in Italy. With some 
alteration a very cheap but still 
serviceable bed cover could he eas- 
ily made and find a ready market in 


the ‘United States. Another bed 
cover of a honey-combed texture 
would find a ready market. Flan- 


nels with cotton waste filling, if 
properly manufactured conid «Te 
made sanitary as well as service- 
able. Carpets are to a great extent 
manufactured of cotton waste, then 
printed and sold for a song. 

The opportunities today for cot- 
ton waste manufacturing are almost 
unhmited. It would not be a ven- 
ture of a questionable success. We 
have examples before us of how a 
big industry has been built up in 
Germany and England from cotton 
waste, bringing returns which make 
the industry one of the most de- 
sirable. A great objection toward 
articles manufactured of cotton 
waste has been that it has a dis- 
agreeable odor and is unsanitary, 
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This objection is today overcome, as 
when the waste is dyed, bleached or 
handled with a disinfectant solution, 
cotton waste is no more unsanitary 
(han a shoddy whieh goes through 
the manufacturing Ger- 
man cotton waste is also used for 
apparel fabric, having a finish lke 
a woolen fabric. This article could 
not be considered for the American 
market as we are the best dressed 
nation in the world and there ts no 
necessity fer the introd@etion of 
such articles. 

As to the machinery required for 
spinning cotton waste, the woolen 
system has been adopted. The pro- 
cess of manufacturing is a simple 
one and is- considerably shorter 
than the ordimary cotton manutac- 
ture. The machines are made by 
several German and Enelish manu- 
facturers, which may differ in de- 
tnils but are tdentical in construc- 
tion. Usually cotton waste is as- 
sorted as to the wrade, and thread 
waste is pul through the tearing 
or popularly known, Garnetting ma- 
chine. This machine is built with 
from one to nme drums, according 
io the material to be opened. The 
operation consists of exposing the 
threads to the action of lags. which 
open the thread and free the fibres. 
For regular filling waste up to No. 
36 a garnetting machine with five 
drums is adopted. For slasher waste 
or sized waste a machine with from 
five to seven drums is desirable. A 
good garnetting machine never tears 
Lhe fibre but opens the thread grad- 
ually, the delivered product being 
a soft wadding. The production of 
such a machine is very large. A 
well constructed machine with five 
drums will produce about 1,200 
pounds, working ten hours, of yarn 
No, 30, 

Sweeping and mote waste is gen- 
éraly cleaned in an ordinary drum 
cleaner and run through a Crigh- 
ion opener which opens the matted 
libres just like ordinary cotton. The 
Croghtonm openers are very often 
bait with a scuteher or beater com- 
bination. The different grades of 
waste are generally mixed accord- 
ing to the number to be spim. Low 
grade waste such as motes, oils 
sweeptings and eard sweeps are se}- 
dom spun over No. 4. High grade 
waste such as weft cups, oliver and 
self-actor waste, 1s spun sometimes 
as high as No. 10. The mixing of 
the different grades is done on a 
machine known as the Wolf which 
has a carding arrangement with 
heavy clothing and which machine 
has proven to be satisfactory not 
only in mixing the different grades 
but also cleaning the fibres of the 
impurities which escape the action 
of the opener and scutcher. The 
carding wolf or willey delivers the 
material in the bulk, which is trans- 
mitted to the carding engines. This 
process for low grade yarns up to 
No. 4 is omitted. The carding is 
done on the so-called two set cards- 
with the single doffer system. The 
inaterial is dumped imto the auto- 
matic feeder which delivers the ma- 
lerial In even quantity into the first 
card which is genraliy built with a 
set. of lickerin rollers and six sets 
of worker and stripper rollers over 
the main drum. The theory of 
waste carding is absolutely identical 
with woo! carding. The lap is divid- 


process. 


ed through the actions of rubbing 
aprons into slivers which are wound 
on a roller and are ready for the 
spinning production 
of a card set varies as to the num- 
ber produced, For No. 1 yarn for 
instance a set will produce abou! 
900 pounds in ten hours. For No. 
8 the production is about 450 
pounds. The next provess is the 
spinning. 

For spinning waste yarns several! 
systems have been adopted. Many 
manufacturers use even today the 
fiver . system, but this 
method is today out of date and is 
not efficient. The cup 
very advisable for 
higher than No. 4. Cup spinning is 
done in the following way. The 
shiver is placed in a circular disk 
which has a cover and an outlet for 
the sliver. This disk will revolve 
and give the varn the 
twist. 


process. The 


so-called 


sysiem is 
numbers nol 


necessary 
The iwisterd varn is wound 
an ordinary shuttle bobbin, aceord- 
ing to the cup quilinge imnethod. 
which is familiar to us all. This 
has an advantage. as coarse yarn 
of that kind is frequently used as a 
filling in wiping ¢loths and cheap 
carpets and an operation is saved 
through this method. The produe- 
lion of these machines is quite high. 
The average production of one spin- 
die is about 11 pounds. A_ certain 
French eoncern attempted a few 
years ago to build a ring spinning 
machine suitable for waste varns. 
This system consisted of a series of 
drawing rollers similar to the regu- 
lar ring spinning machine but in- 
siead of bemeg placed in a frame 
horizontally, the rollers were placed 
at an angle of about 30 degrees. The 
last top roll was provided with a 
nozzle which gave the varn an extra 
draft to equalize the unevenness 
eraused by the short draft. Today 
this system is in need of many im- 
provements and therefore its prac- 
licability is questioned by the mil! 
men. The most advisable and in 
fuet the only satisfactory method 
of spinning waste varns higher than 
No. 4, is the self-actor system. This 
self-actor ts absolutely identical witb 
the woolen self-actor and therefore 
ihe description of same is not neces- 
sary. 

Tis is the general outline of cot- 
Lon Waste spinning. My opinion is 
that the proper utilization of cotton 
waste by the American cotton. man- 
ufacturers would be beneficial to 
both the producer and the consumer. 
The manufacturer would obtain 
a higher figure for his waste, for 


which reason he would handle it 
himself more economicaliv. The 
great population again would en- 


joy the benefits of cheap and ser- 
vieeable articles which would be 
within the means of even the poor- 
est. The present question is only a 
certain “modus vivendi,” (How to do 
it. Certain large cotton manufac- 
turers in the New Eneland States 
are on the right road. They have 
established several cotton waste 
ulilization concerns which no doubt 
will prove successful in obtaining a 
better price for the waste. 

Kor the Southern manufacturers 
an organization of this kind. but 
more intensive, would be the right 
thing. They have the cotton waste: 
they have the market wthin their 
own limits, and it would only be a 


15 


matter of co-operation to realize a 
desirable profit from their waste 
produc ts The number of articies 
which could be manufactured from 
ihe waste are numerous. The field 
is almost unlimited and sooner or 
infer it will be reatized that the 
field is large enough to assure a 
sueceess of such undertaking. I say 
iL: sooner or later, so why not soeon- 


ay”? 


Condition Report. 


Washington. C. July 3.—The 
condition of the cotton crop on June 
25th was 882 per cent of normal, 
compared with 878 per cent on May 
25th, 1911; 60.7 per cent on June 25th, 
74.5 per eent on 1999 and 80%) 
per cent as the average condition 
on June 25th during the past 10 
years according to the department 
of agriculture’s estimate announced 
al eon, 

Comparisons of 
states follows: 


conditions by 


“tate. June 25.10-Yr.Avy, 
North Uarolina.. .. ..29 80 
North Carotma.. .. ..89 20) 
South Carolina... .. ..84 
.. .. .. st) 
79 
Mississippi... .... 87 79 
..-...... 78 
of 
Ty nnessee . 84 
Vissouri.. . 84 
--8i 


World's Visible Supply of American 
Cotton. 

June 30th, 1911.. 

Previous week.. 

Last year.. 


.. 1.335.331 

1,477 B57 

AS86555 
Weekly Movement. 

New ork, June 30.—The follow- 
ing statistics on the movement of 
cotton for the wek ending June 30 
were compiled by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 

Port receipts 
last year, 25.343. 

Overland t6 mils and Canada — 
This year, 5.577: last year, 12,282. 

Southern mill takings (estimated) 

This yvear, 20,000; last vear, 10,- 
O00. 

Loss of stock in interior towns— 
This vear, 10,345: last vear, 21,992. 

Brought into sight for the week— 
This year, 25.734; last year, 25,633. 

total Crop Movement. 

Port recerpts—This year, 8,452,- 
i31; last year, 7,480,431. 

Overland to mills and Canada 
This year, 934,033; last year, 813,457. 

Southern mill takings (estimated) 

This year, 2,130,000; last year, 2,- 
OOO. 0000). 

Sto¢K at mterior towns in excess 
of September 1—This year, 72,680; 
last year, 67,546. 

Brovueht into sight 
season—This vear, 
year, 10,151.434. 


This year, 10,502: 


thus far for 
114.580.0904: last 


“How is it that vou want a raise?” 
asked the foreman. 

“Why, I've been-and get married.” 
said the man. ; 

“Well,” replied the foreman, “I'm 
sorry for you, I'm sure, but I can't 
help you. I’m only responsible for 
accidents that happen at the fac- 
tory.”—Exchange. 


‘ 
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Personal Items 


Continued from page 1! 


A. F. Northeutt has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Pineville, 
G. 


C. N. Wallace has 


secretary of the 
Mills. Durham, N. G. 


J. W. Bruner, secretary of the 
Oconee Mill. Walhalla. S. GC. vis- 
iting at Franklin, N. C. 


resigned as 
Commouweatlth 


7 ®. i. Layton now has charge of 


both carding and spinning at Chad- 


swick-Hoskins Mill No. 3. 


Carl Phillips, overseer of weaving 
at the Pilot Mills. Raleigh. N. C. 
has been visiting at Concord, N. C. 


R. K. MeCuen, Greenville, 
C., is spending this week camping 
with his family at Buckle Haynie 
Shoals, C. 


W.G. Reynolds has been trans- 
ferred from overseer of spinning at 
Chadwick-Hoskins mill:No. 3 to a 
similar position at mill No. 1. 


BR. F. S. Austin, supermtendent of 
the Ozark Mills, Gastonia, N. C.. who 
has been confined to the City Hos- 
pital for some days as the result 
of injuries sustained in anauto ac- 
cident, is able to be down on the 
streets some. He is still at the hos- 
pital and has to use ecrutehes to 
get about but hepes to be able to 
return to his home withm the next 
few days. 


Among Those Present. 
Continued from page 9 
Melthuish, F. D., with Harris Weav- 

er Co. Atlanta, Ga. 
Merchant, J. E.. Cloth Room, Cap- 
ital City, Columbia, &. C. 
Meeks, J. H. Dyer, Brogon, Ander- 
son, S. ©. 
Merritt, J. H. Supt. Pelzer, 8. C. 
Milmow, Albert, Ind. Engineer, Sou- 
thern Power Co. Charlotte, N. C. 


Miller. A. B.. Carding. Loekhart, 

Moore, W. Spinning. Henrietta, 
N. C. 


Moore, H. C.. Spinning and W inding, 
Waverley, Laurinburg, 8. C 

Moreland, J. T.. Cero Specialty Co. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Montjoy, C. L.. Spinning, Grav Mill, 
Woodruff. 

Neal, T. L.. Supt. Cherokee, 8S. C. 

Newman, H. Lee, Carding and Spin- 
ning, Ella Mill, Shelby, N. C. 

Norris, W. 8. Carding and Spin- 
ning, Millen, Gra. 

Norris, ©. A. Carding and Spin- 
Mineola. (Fibson ville, N. 

North, Frank G.. with Barbour- 
Coleman Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Osteen, F. M. Supt. Poe Mill, 
Greenville, 8. 

Pace, J. A.. Carding, Seneca, 8. C. 

Pettit, C. W., Spinning, Poe, Green- 
ville, S&S. C. 

Porter, J. F.. American Moistening 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Pulmam, T. A, 

Putnam, A. C., Spinning, Mills Mfg. 
Co. Greenville, 8. C. 


Supt., Abbeville, 
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Roberts, J. W. 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Redd, W. E. Supt., Calhoun Falls, 
Ss. 

Redd, L. W, 
Falls, S. C. 
Reynolds, W. G., Spinning, Calvine 

Mills. Charlotte, N. GC. 
Rhea. S. B.. Master Mechanic, Mon- 
aghan, Greenville, S. C. 


Supt., Vardry, 


Spinning, Calhoun 


Riddle, R. Weaving, Granby 
Millis, Columbia, 8. ©. 
Roddy, A. A. Spinning, Carolina, 


Greenville, 8. CG. 

Ress. J. P.. Master Mechanic, Bran- 
don, Greenville, S.C. 

Scruggs, R. P. Jr. Supt., Cleghorn, 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 

Scruges. J. L. Carding and Spin- 
ning, Great Falls, 8. C. 

Sherrard, W. M. Supt. Alice Mill, 
Easley, S. C. 

Simpson, G. G., Editor Textile Man- 
ufacturer, Charlotte, N. 

Sizemore, T. A. Supt. Am. Spin. 
Greenville, S. GC. 

Smith, S. Hampton, Associate Edi- 
tor Mill News, Charlotte, N. C. 
Spake, J. O.. Weaving, Poe Mill, 

Greenville, 8. C. 

Spencer, J. H., Mer., Greenville Of- 
fice. Barbour Coleman Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Story, W. T. Spinning, Ninety-Six, 
S. 

Siraub, H. H. Mer. Wm. C. 
son Sons & Charlotte, C. 
Sweeney, R. P. Supt. Fairmont 

Mfe. Co.. Fairmont, 8. C. 

Tavior, W. C. Carding, Watts Mill, 
Laurens, 8. C. 

Taylor, C. D., Nat. Ring Tray. Co, 
Gaffney, 8. C. 

Thomas, J. C.. Spinning, Watts Mill, 
Laurens, ©. 

Thomas, S. €., Seydell Co., Spartan- 
burg, 

Thomas, 8. A. Cloth Room, Paco- 
let Mill, Trough, 8S. C. 

Tiee, J. EB. with Arnold Hoffman 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Tice, J. 1D. Supt. Chiquola Mill, 
Honea Path, 8S. C. 

Timmerman, E., Carding Westmin- 
ster, S. C. 

Tribble, F. V.. with Petroleum Oi 
Anderson, 8. C. 

Veal. W. W., Weaving. Martinsville, 
Va. 

Voss, C. G. Carding, Alice Mill, 
Easley, 8. C. 

Warner, H. W., Supt. Louise Mills, 
Charlotte, N. G. 

Watson, €. L. Weaving, Brandon, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Wallace, T. B. Supt. Dunean Mill, 
Greenville, 8S. 

Webber, Ralph, with A. H. Wash- 
burn, Atlanta, Ga. 

West, D. E.. Supt, Fountain tnn, 

West, J. A. Carolima Supply Co, 
Greenville, 8. 

Whitehead, 0. J. Master Mechanic, 
Commerce, Ga. 

Whitten, Calvin, Overseer 
Room, Spartanburg, 5S. C. 

Wiggins, Chas., Carding, Woodruff, 

Williams, H. P. Spinning, 
merce. Ga. 

Williams, R. H., Spinning, Wood- 
ruff, 8S. C. 

Williams, F. D. 
Anderson, 8. C. 

Woodside, R. R.. Weaving, Victoria, 
Greer, 8. C. 

Wray, Rush T., with J. H. 


Cloth 


Com- 


Supt., Gluck Mill, 


Robin-. 


ton & Co. Charlotte, N. C. 
Wright, I. W., Supt. Calumet Mfe. 

Co., Liberty, 8. C. 

The above are the old members 
whe attended the meeting. List of 
new members will be published 
next week. 


Accident at Lafayette. 


Lee Sinford, an employee of the 
Union Mill. Lafayette, Ga. had his 
hand caught in the machinery Tues- 
day, of last week, two middle fing- 
ers being mashed off at the first 
joint. 


Accident at Lindale. 


W. EF. Campbell is suffering pain- 
ful injuries from a fall of twelve 
feet from a scaffold. He is one of 
the Massachusetts Mill carpenters. 
This is the second time Mr. Camp- 
bell has fallen. Fortunately no 
serious injuries were sustained. 

Annual Picnic at Greensboro. 

The annual pieniec of the White 
Oak. Proximity and Revolution Mills 
of Greensboro, N. C.. was held in its 
nsnal form and greatly enioved by 
the emploves of these mills. 

We regret that lack of snace make 
it necessary for us to postoone until 
next week the account of the pic- 


New Rerresentative of Universal 
Winding Co. 


W. P. Hazlewood has resigned his 
nosition as machinery salesman 
for Stuart Cramer and accented the 
position of Southern representative 
of the Universal Winding Co.. with 
headquarters at Charlotte. 

Mr. Hazlewood was formerly with 
ihe Universal Winding Go. and is 
widely and favorably known. 


Electrocuted at Columbia Gante, 

Terrell] Harrison, a mill worker of 
Columbia, 8. C.. was electrocuted 
in sight of two thousand baseball 
fans. The man was caught im the 
wires of an electric light pole as 
he and a companion watched the 
Charleston-Columbia baseball 
The horrifying spectacle halter the 
game. 

No definite statement of the oe- 
currence is obtamable. although if 
is belteved that Harrison  tost his 
footing and grabbed for a wire. thus 
causing his death. Three times he 
swung in the air and then his bodv 
stiffened. 


Hosiery Meeting. 

A meeting of hosiery manufactnr- 
ers trom North Carolina, Virginia 
and Tennessee, known as the Caro- 
lmas and Virginia Hosiery Associa - 
tion, was held tast Saturday, June 
24, at the Monticello Hotel, Norfolk. 
Va. 

C. MeL. Carr, of the Durham. N. 
C., Hosiery Mills, resigned as pres- 
ident, and P. H. Wiliams, of the 
Elizabeth City, N. Hosiery 
was elected in his place. Other of- 
ficers are Vice-President H. A. V. 
Parker, of the Parker Hosiery Mit! 
& Dve Works, Portsmouth, Va.. and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ernest Martin 
of the Martin Hosiery Mills, Ral- 
eigh, N, 
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Celebrated the Fouth at Drayton 
Milis. 


The people of Drayton Mill vil- 
lage celebated July 4 in grand style. 
There was an all day picnic, music 
by a brass band, speeches, a good 
dinner and all kinds of amusements. 

Governor Bleaase attended the 
pienic and at 3 o'clock in the af- 
ternoon he deviieverd a speech im 
the park immediately in front of 
the mill. 

Other features of the day were 
a hobble skirt race, tub race, climb- 
ing the greasy pole, chasing a 
greasy pig (open to everybody) egg 
race and breaking the jug. 

Superintendent C. E. Bean and the 
committee in charge of the arrange- 
ments and amusement features 
have been at work for several days 
mapping out a program. They have 
completed all the details and every 
one who attended had a jolly good 
time, 


Columbia. S. C.—The state board 
of equalization announced the fol- 
lowing reduction on textile property 
for taxation. The followme reduc- 
lion of cotton mills were made: 


Abbeville cotton mill ....8 23,695 
G. W. Green knitting mills 2,167 


Royal Bag and Yarn Mfg. 


CO. 59,700 


Hamrick Cotten Mills ..... 12.500 
Reaver Dam Milis ........ 28,995 
Piedmont Mig. Co. 90,000 
Clinton Cotton Mills ...... 50,000 
Glenn Lowry Mig. Go. ...... 25,000 
Octoraro Millis ...-......... 7,500 
D. Gonverse ...... 25,000 
Crescent Mig. Go. ......+ {| 250 
Whitney Mfg. Go. ........ 00,000 
Union Cotton Mills ........ 125,000 
York Cotton Mills ........ 2 500 


Total .amount .of inerease at 
meeting June 13, $1,303,308: less re- 
duction at meetme, June 27, $488,- 
307, in creased assessment of cotton 
mills over 1970, $815,004. 


Family of Thirteen. 

Horace Erwin returned to Lin- 
dale from a pleasant visit to his 
parents at Fort. Payne, Ala. He is 
the efficient.overseer of the cloth 
room and has in the same room 
with him, three other brothers. 
Luther, Osear and Otis. Four other 
brothers are at home with three 
sisters and both parents. In the 
family of thirteen, there has never 
been a death. Who says that the 
number thirteen is unlucky? It is 
an exceptionally fine familv.—Ga. 
Free Lance. 


Went Him One Better. 


Andrew's grandmother had been 
4elling him Bible stories, his favor- 
ite bemng that of Danie! in the lion's 
den.. At the age of four he was 
taken to a citreus for the first time. 
When the lion-tamer put his head 
into the lion's mouth Andrew's ex- 
citement knew no bounds. 

Jumping up and down he glee- 
fully screamed: “Gee, that knoeks 
the spots off Daniel!”—Exchange. 
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The Weave Room. 

Continued from page 5 
and cause an excessive amount of 
warp breakage, of unnecessary fric- 
tion, of wear and tear and numer- 
ous other faults but loose enough 
to run well and no to offer that un- 
neccessary resistance to the weaver 
when piecing up broken ends. 

The loom reeds should be of a 
depth necessary to permit the 
proper opening of the shed with- 
out coming in contact with the up- 
per edge of reed when shed is af 
its greatest opening. However, the 
shed should be open just enough to 
permit a free and easy passage of 
the shuttle in its flight from side 
to side and the lower half of the 
shed should just clear the race 
plate. This will prevent any un- 
necessary chafing of the warp and 
shuttle. Did it ever oecur to you 
that a fixer in carelessly setting up 
the loom could increase the poser 
required to run the loom as much 
as thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. to fifty per cent? Let use see 
for a moment. The fixer will hang 
his harness so tight that it will 
continuously produce A great 
amount of friction and, I have 
seen them so hung that you could 
hardly turn the loom with your 
hand. This necessarily makes the 
loom run bad, he will then add more 
power to the shuttle and tighten up 
on Ins binders to prevent the shut- 
tle bounding in the box at the other 
end of loom. It is too well known 
for me to even mention the results 
as to breakage and wear and tear 
of the loom, but I want to empha- 
size the waste in power. for in- 
stance, we take a room of one thou- 
sand tooms and assume that + wih 
require one-quarter to one-third 
horse power per loom. In the first 
piace, take the loom of one-quar- 
ire horse power and add friction 
til it requires one-third horse 
power, this will give an increase of 
eighty-thre horse power in the 
room. in the second case add fric- 
lion to the one-third horse power 
loom till it requires one-half horse 
power and then you have an in- 
crease of one hundred and sixty- 
Now, suppose 
it eost twenty dollars per horse 
power per year, the first room 
would be wasting sixteen hundred 
and sixty dollars per year and the 
second room would be wasting 
thirty-three hundred and forty dol- 
lars per year. Besides this loss of 
power there is that of thread waste 
which is still greater, caused by the 
exeessive amount of power from 
the pieker stick one the one hand 
and the rigid stop of shuttle on the 
other. Especially is this true where 
soft yarn is used. This item of 
waste is one of very much import- 
ance In any event and exceedingly 
so when made from high priced 
cotton. The majority of the waste 
in the weave room is filing yarn 
and in nearly every case can be re- 
duced to a minimum. [t is there- 
fore necessary for Us to keep dili- 
gent watch over this great leak and 
slop it as we will then have ac- 
complished one of the most im- 
portant things in connection with 
the suceessful running of the weave 
room. 


Another item of waste is where 
the fixers cut out the warps before 
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the beams are entirely empty, that 
is, they leave some yarn on the 
heams that eould be woven 
cloth. Closely associated with this 
waste proposition should also be 
included that of cleanliness. There 
is no question in my mind that 
where the room is kept lean it is 
more sanitary and at the same time 
has a tendency toward bringing out 
that better quality in the help. 
Not only will the help feel better 
and work to more advantage in a 
clean room but we get a better pro- 
duction and a decided improvement 
in the quality of the material pro- 
duced. This is true not only in a 
colored weave room where the dif- 
ferent colors of lint or fly will gel 
into the goods and cause seconds, 
but in any wuneclean room this fly 
will get into the warp between the 
harness and reed and cause what 
is known as floats in the _ eloth 
thereby producing more seconds. 
Again, this waste sometimes  be- 
comes saturated with oi] and when 
it touehes the cloth it produces a 
very serious defect. It is therefore 
necessary, from a financial! stand- 
point as well as from any other 
point of view, to watch after the 
cleanliness of the room. The over- 
seer cannot do al this alone but 
with the proper training and co- 
operation of his fixers he can soon 
get his weavers lined up in such 
manner that it will no longer be a 
burden to run his room but a pleas- 
ure to note the perfect harmony 
and enthusiasm which he has 
brought to bear among his help. | 
will also stale that we are in the 
midst Of a erisis which should 
bring forth every virtue associated 
with the weaving industry, among 
which is the changing to finer 
grades of goods as now being done 
by some of our Southern mills. [| 
would not be amiss to state however 
that the manufactures of the South 
will not go on the finer grades of 
goods any faster than the weavers 
are qualified to look after their 
business. We so often see goods 
labelled “Made in Germany.” 
“Made im Eneland.” “Made in 
rrance,” and very frequently this 
label sells the goods. Undoubtedly 
there is a cause for this state of af- 
fairs. It is for lack of careful prep- 
aration on the part of those who 
are responsible for the weaving in- 
dustry of the South and it is within 
our reach to stamp out this state 
of affairs and so fortify the indus- 
try, as It were, that no such brand- 
ed goods will have any more effect 
upon our industry than the waves 
of the Atlantic upon the solid rocks 
of Gibraltar. There is too much 
pride and ambition in the South for 
such affairs to exist and the best 
way to stop it is to demonstrate 
fo our manufacturers that they 
have at hand the necessary skil! 
for the better classes of goods. It 
requires both time and study to ac- 
complish this but those of us who 
pul forth the necessary efforts in 
this line will be well paid, for the 
lime is not far distant when the 
South will be competing with the 


world in the manufacture of fine | 


goods. 

The price of cotton and other 
conditions have so changed as to 
necessitate many of the Southern 
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To Southern Textile 


cablished 1873 
We invite your critical patronage. 
C ned Leather Belting. It meets al! requirements. 
SOUTHERN AGENT MANUFACTURED BY 
ae B. F. HOUSTON FF. W. McLANATHAN & SON 
With a Reputation Charlotte, N. C. Lawrence, Mass. 


Manufacturers 
Try ‘“‘MeL’’ Oak Tan- 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, R.-1. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in 
Saddles for Top Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 
Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and 
Levers 


Send for Sample 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


100 Williams Street, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sizing, Softening, Finishing, Weighting Compounds 
We make practical demonstrations of our goods, free of 
charge If you have any trouble, write us. 


Southern Sales Agent 


CAMERON McRAE GREENVILLE, 5S. . 


Danker & Marston 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GUM TRAGASOL for Warp Sizing. 
DANAMAR Softener, replacing Tallow. 


A. Klipstein & Company 


129 Pearl Street, New York City 


SOUTHERN BRANCH: 
17 EAST FOURTH STREET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOLE AGENTS 


Society Chemical Industry 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


VAT COLORS 
Ciba Blue 
Ciba Green 
Synthetic Indigo 


Ciba Violet 
Ciba Yellow 


Ciba Red 
Ciba Grey 


All kinds of Sulphur Direct and Basic Colors for Cotton. 
Zinc Dust, Bi-Sulphite of Soda, Sodium 
Sulfide, Caustic Soda. 


All kinds Sizing and Finishing Materials, Potato 
Starch, Dextrine, etc. 
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Mill Village Improvement. 
Coutinued from.page 7 
these same methods. 

This means first of all, deep plow- 
ing and the use of all available man- 
ure, for withoul the well prepared 
and fertile seed bed we cannot ex- 
pect the best growth. And so many 
of our people need te learn to de- 
pend on something other than the 
signs of the Zodiac or the phases of 
ihe moon in planting their crops. 

You have probably heard of the 
successful farmer who was asked 
by a less fortunate neighbor, in 
what sign of the moon he planted 
his potatoes. He answered that he 
had a better vield if he planted in 
the soil when the conditions were 
right, than he did from planting In 
the signs of the © moon. This 
i¢ a lesson that good many of our 
people need to learn. 

The various plantings of the gar- 
den fall into thre groups, early, 
mid-season and late. The early 
plantings should be in the ground 
as soon as the weather will per- 
mit. Even if there is danger of 
damage from late frost it is well to 
take some risk of having to replant 
im order that the garden may be 
yielding food for the family at the 
earliest date. The staple crop is 
held. back until the season is fully 
settled and sheuld begin to ripen 
by the time the first planting is 
used even before the first crop is 
exhausted the rotation crop ean be 
piaced between these rows so that 
an unbroken succession of crops will 
be growing upon the ground 
throuvehout the vear. It will be 
found where this system is faith- 
fully earried out that the ordinars 
lamily will not need all the vege- 
lables as they are produced, but 
will have some to can for future 
ise. 

Now all this supply of food coming 
from the garden means a substan- 
ial benefit. to the operator and his 
family. It means a saving of money, 
and a dollar saved from the grecer’s 
Dill is as good as one added to the 
pay envelope. It will add just as 
much to the bank aceount, buy just 
as many comforts, and pay for as 
much pleasure and recreation as if 
ihere had been an equal advance 
m wages. Then there are the ad- 
vantages of a more wholeseme diet 
and the exercise in the open air. 

We have been working on this ex- 
periment at Monaghan for only one- 
fourth of a year, and that is not 
long enough to give final results, 
but there is every indication of its 
success. There is plenty of en- 
couragement in the interests arous- 
ed in the community by the hope 
of better gardens, in the good- 
naiuread rivairy and the generous 
spirit manifested one toward an- 
other. 

We have a Gardener's Club of 
nearly 200, which holds its weekly 
meetings, and these people show 
their interest by increased care de- 
voted to them varde and gardens. 
They give eareful attention to the 
mestructions and faithfully earry 
out the suggestions as to methods of 
cultivation and ways of combating 
diseases. 

The Tomato Club is composed of 
1+ boys and 26 girls, whe have great 
pride and enthusiasm in their 
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work, and their 70 gardens each 
with its 24 plants, make a showing 
for neatness that is almost above 
eriticism. In both of these clubs 
if a member is sick there are plenty 
who will volunteer to care for his 
ground. You can see from this thal 
we are getting the right response. 

We come row as to what | regard 
as the most important subject. |! 
wish to present. It relates to the 
way in which we are going to protit 
by what we are learning from this 
vear'’s experience. We must have 
some way by which the results of 
this trial can be extended from year 
lo year, and transferred from place 
fo place. 

For this end there is no agency 
so good as that of the public schools. 
[ can imagine no better purpose to 
which the schools in a mill village, 
or anywhere else, could be devoted, 
than to the advancement of the in- 
telligence of the people along prac- 
tical lines. Youth is the proper 
time for training in these essen- 
tial kinds of skill, for the formation 
of habits of industry and thrift, and 
the time to inspire with the ambi- 
tion to make one's self a worthy 
member of the community. 

There is no reason why the young- 
est sehool child cannot be taught 
something of the proper way 10 
which to plant seeds and to distin- 
guish one kind from another. Be- 
fore their schooldays are over, they 
should know how to prepare the 
soil, what and when to plant, the 
methods of setting out the ordinary 
vegetables and flowers, and some- 
thing of how best to promote growth 
and combat disease. The child nat- 
urally delights in all forms of-ae- 
tivities, in every contact and ex- 
perience with nature, and m the 
exercise of his powers. He wants 
to be “doing things.” He tires of 
the humdrum of the sehool room, 
but if he were studying about things 
he can see with his own eyes, hold 
in his own hands, and raise in his 
own garden, the whole process of 
education would take on a new 
ineaning. 


The school garden would be an 
essential part of this program, and 
the lessens learned there would be 
quickly reflected in the improved 
methods of cultivation about the 
village homes. One of the beet ways 
of reaching the parents is by the 
training of their children. Itt ts not 
always possible to make radical 
changes in the ideas and habits of 
persons of mature years, and 1! what 
they learned in childhood is wrong 
ii may never be corrected. But this 
ouly proves that if the child is 
started right there is little danger 
of falling inte error during the tat- 
ter years of his Ife. If we start 
with the sehoo! child, we have prac- 
tically a clean slate upon which we 
nay write anything that we wish, 

| will add in elosing, and in this 
| am sure those in authority would 
comcur that anyone interested in 
this phase of mill village improve- 
ment will be weleome to visit the 
gardens at Monaghan and see for 
themselves the present status of the 
work. We do not claim any ap- 
proach to perfection, but in this 
shert time you will not expect that. 
Our people have had unusual dif- 


ficulties to contend with during the 
present season owing to unfavorable 
weather conditions, but these have 
tested rather than diminished their 
enthusiasm. Every one who knows 
human nature realizes that a whole 
community cannot be marched ftor- 
ward as an army of progress in mili- 
tary step and with solid front. I 
a reasonable per cent are willing 
to join the ranks on the first call 
we must not be discouraged if others 
wait. 

The mstructor in this as in any 
other kinds of improvement work, 
must be in sympathy with his call- 
ing. He must preserve upon all oc- 
easions a friendly attitude, friendly 
and sincere: he too will have to 
prepare his soil, plant his seed, and 
with patience and hard work bring 
his enterprise to its harvest. I 
anyone has misgivings as to the re- 
sponse of a mill village to this kind 
of endeavor he needs to study at 
first hand the zeal of some of our 
people for better things, so if there 
be a “doubting Thomas” among you 
let him bring his doubts to Mona- 
ghan. 
The Consruction and Operation of a 

Cotten Card. 
Coutinued from page 6 
der is deposited on one inch on the 
doffer. 

This relatively slow speed of dof- 
fer, together with the fact that the 
wire teeth of the doffer are pomt- 
ing upwards, renders if an easy 
matter to transfer fibres from cylin- 
der to doffer. 

In order to properly accomplish 
the work required by the doffer 
it must be correetiy adjusted. H 
set too elose, there would be a 
tendency to remove short fibres and 
neps from cylinder, while if set too 
far away, a cloudy web would re- 
sult, due to the fact that the doffer 
would take fibres from the cylinder 
uneventy. 

The next operation is to remove 
the cotton from the doffer and this 
is done by the doffer comb, which 
has about 1,700 strokes per minute. 
From the doffer, the web of cotton 
is drawn by calender rolls through 
a trumpet, which effectually con- 
denses it into a sliver, the fibres of 
which are cleaned, but show no 
parallel order whatever. 

Referring now to the necessary 
operations to keep ecard in good 
working condition. First may be 
mentioned good oiling, the fast mo- 
tions twice per day and all other 
motions Monday and Thursday. 

Second is stripping, which should 
be done often enough to prevent 
short fibres from re-enterme good 
cotton, three to four times per day, 
according to the stock being used 
and the quality of work desired. 
Care should be taken not to allow 
the teeth of stripping roll to touch 
the foundation of the fillet. 

Third is the most important one 
of grinding. It is evident that upon 
this depends the efficiency of the 
card and for this reason the work 
should be in the hands of a man 
wore than ordmarily careful. If 
grinding is neglected, the wire teeth 
lose their grip on the fibres and 
consequently will produce a sliver 
that is neppy. Grinding light every 
two or three weeks is preferable 
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to heavy grinding at longer inter- 
vals, because wire is kept in bet- 
ter condition and there is not the 
same danger of destroying the tem- 
per of the wire which is the result 
of heavy grinding. 

Referring to the grinding of flats 
it may be said that the best way is 
io grind them as near as possible im 
their working position and pot on 
top of ecard as is sometimes done. 
The most important point in grind- 
ing flats is to preserve the heel and 
ine formation, as upon this depends 
the efficiency of the card. 

To inerease the production of the 
‘ard without changing the weight 
of sliver, we can change doffer 
speed change gear. This will drive 
only doffer and feed roll faster and 
lo counteract this, it may be neces- 
sary to increase speed of flats to get 
the same degree of cleanliness as 
before. 

Finally, as a suggestion why s0 
many ecards do not produce sliver 
ef uniform quality with similar 
settings it may be because not 
enough attention is paid to keeping 
all parts parallel and level, par- 
ticularly feed roll, heker, cylinder 
and doffer. 

In this article not many definite 
or specific settings have been given 
as I recognize the fact that al! card 
men have settings that give good 
results on their particular line of 
work. 

| also feel that [I cannot allow this 
opportunity to pass without saving 
to this body of men that the Textil 
Department of the Clemson Agri- 
cultoral & Mechanical college. stands 
ready and willing at all times toe 
give all the assistance possible, the 
only thing necessary is to “ask and 
ye shall receive,” if it is within our 
power to help. 

THE WEAVE ROOM 

Continued from page 17 
mills changing to fimer elasses of 
goods. Shall we therefore neglect 
this opportunity to. better our con- 
ditions and allow foreigners to take 
our places at the head of this great 
industry? No, verily: we musi 
study the subject of weaving from 
every standpoint, we must learn 
how to analyze a fabric so that we 
can reproduce same, we must then 
know the practical side of weaving 
so that what the matter is pul up 
fo us we can prove to our manw- 
facturers that we have as skilled 
and intelligent weavers in the South 
as there is in any section of any 
country. 


“You don’t get alone very well 
with your mother-in-law, hear.” 
said a friend to a young husband. 

“No, | don’t.” answered the bride- 
groom. “Nobody can. Even the 
food she eats doesn't agree with her. 
When she comes into the room 
everybody shuts up. The other day 
‘she got into a folding bed and the 
bed shut up.’—Exchange. 


An Imshman was sitting in a. sta- 
tion smoking when a woman came. 
and, sitting down beside him, re- 
marked: 

“Sir, if you were a gentleman you 
would not smoke here.” 

“Mum,” he said, “if ye wuz a lady 
ye'd sit farther away.” 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ARCHITECTS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


BELTING— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
F. W. MecLanathan Sons. 
ROBBINS, SPOOLS, SHUTTLES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 


BOBBIN WINDERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 


BRUSHES— 
S. A. Felton & Son Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 


W. H. Bigelow. 
Charlotte Supply Company. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CARBONIZING MACHINES— 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


CARDS— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Mach. Works. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


COMBERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS (Cloth.) 


Grinnell Willis & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 


Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Mason Machine Works. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
The Stafford Co. 

Fred H. White. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


DOBBIES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 


Whitin Machine Works. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING, 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 


C. G. Sargents Sons. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


ENGINEERS— 
Stuart Cramer. 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


HUMIDIFIERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
American Moistening Co. 
G. M. Parks Co. 


HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons. 
LOOMS— 
Draper Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 


PICKERS— 
F. W. MecLanathan & Son. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. \.amer. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Kitson Machine Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- spINNING RINGS— 


ERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Worka. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 


Kitson Machine Co. 


rUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


STEAM ENGINES— 


QUILLERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. Stuart W. Cramer. 
RAILROADS— STEAM SPECIALTIES— 


Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


KING TRAVELERS— 


Charlotte Supply Ce. 


STOP MOTIONS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 

The Stafford Co. 


Charlotte Supply Co. TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 

nKhOLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Rell Ce. TWISTERS— 
Draper Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SADDLES— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SEPARATORS— The Stafford Co. 
Draper Co. 
MPOUNDS— 
SHUTTLES— WEIGHTING CO 


Union Shuttle Co. 


SIZING COMPOUND— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Coldwell, Gildard Co. 
Draper Co. 


New Brunswick Chemical Ce. 


Danker & Marston. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Danker & Marston. VW ARPERS— 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. Stuart W. Cramer. 
SLASHERS— WILLOWs— 


Stuart W. Cramer. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabel Mig. Co. 


New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


A. Klipstein & Co. 


Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


WINDERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Order is Received. 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed with our own Patent Steel Clip. Com- 
petent men to Clothe or Redraw Fillets. Licker-ins Rewound. Burnisher 
and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Roller and Emery Fillets, All 
Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and Shipped same Day 


OFFICE AND FACTORY —4th FLOOR TOMPKINS BUILDING 


R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 
: CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Joseph Sykes 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground — 
Card Clothing 


fe 


P. O. Box 88 


Bell Phone 404 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Thursday, July 6, 1911. 


“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine The Charlotte Supply Company 


“Continuous in CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


oe Manufacturers of PURE OAK TAN- 
NED BELTING. Special attention given 
ee tp Furnishing New Mills Complete. Write 


Graniteville, Pri 
Massachusetts OF Frices. 
GENERAL MILL FURNISHERS 
B. §. COTTRELL Charlotte, N. C. Southern Agent 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


DAVID CLARK, Editor 


A new weekly publication devoted exclusively to the textile industry of the South. It reaches not 


only the mill office, but the superintendents, overseers and master mechanics. 


Subscription $1.00 Per Y ear Advertising Rates Reasonable 


ORGANIZED 1883 


UNION SHUTTLE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


POWER LOOM SHUTTLES 


Preparations for Sizing 


New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


oe and Finishing of all 
Threadin 
and Corre. Kinds Gotton Cloths 
gatedCop 
Shuttles —— 
A Specialty 
Correspon- 
dence 
Solicited SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS 
Fitted with Porcelain Eye For Woolen and Worsted Weaving 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS OFFICE AND WORKS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Corner Market and Foster Streets NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


South Lawrence. Mass Lawrence ; M ass. 
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